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To Our Readers 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will appear after the 
March issue as a quarterly. We regret that the 
heavy cost of production has forced us to take this 
step after more than a thousand consecutive 
monthly appearances. We hope, however, that in 
its new form it will have a wider scope and 
command a wider readership. Further details will 


be given next month and subscriptions will be 


adjusted accordingly. 
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The Way Ahead 


Richard Findlater 


Below, our guest-editor, Richard Findlater, introduces this special 
number of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by taking a general 
look at the framework of the British theatre to-day. 


gathered together some of the dogged minority of islanders 

— about 2 per cent of the population, I estimate, very 
unevenly distributed throughout the country — who still prefer 
now and then to watch ‘live theatre’ instead of going to the 
cinema or switching on the television (which often holds as much 
as 25 per cent of the population in their homes). From the 
bright-painted wooden pavilions of the seaside town to the 
sooty Victorian brick of Coketown’s Royal or Grand and the 
architectural allsorts of the actor’s metropolitan Mecca, the 
house-lights dim more or less punctually — in the summer — on 
a public which has paid to see flesh-and-blood entertainers in 
about 200 theatres. Every year about 75 of these theatres close 
for the winter, and a few more close for ever. But there the 
public sit expectantly, among the fading crimson plush and the 
grubby gilt cherubim, the chipped civic chromium and 
distemper, waiting for something to happen when the safety 
curtain rises. It may be Aladdin or Ross, The Mousetrap 
or The Caretaker; it may run for a week or a year; it may be 
presented by a pierhead Barnum, a municipal junta or a West 
End tycoon; but as long as the people on the stage are as 
unmistakably alive as the people who are watching them 
(whatever horrible doubts on that score may sometimes bubble 
in the mind), it is all part of what we so magniloquently call 
‘The Theatre.’ Outside London most of the entertainers at 
work in the non-seasonal stage are nominally ‘straight’ actors 
in more or less ‘legitimate’ drama. Yet the modern British 


Peester night of the week, all over Britain, there are 
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theatre to which they somewhat precariously belong is also the 
theatre of musicals, pantomimes, revues, opera and ballet. 
This issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is concerned with the 
‘straight’ theatre only; but in the heritage of the stage, as in its 
future, all the traditional crafts of show business claim a rightful 
place, and to-morrow’s theatre — it seems increasingly clear — is 
likely to edge forward a little further to the reunion of these 
segregated skills. 

When the curtain rises before a contemporary audience in 
Britain, wherever it may be, it rises upon a phenomenon 
which is created and maintained by an intricate network of 
social, psychological, economic, aesthetic, and — above all - 
personal forces. The scene has been set not only by directors, 
designers, and electricians, but by accountants, poets and 
bishops; by critics, agents and engineers; by bankers, mayors, 
and politicians; in Paris, New York, and — most of all — in 
London. It is in London that the patterns of the modern 
British theatre are still predominantly made, not only the 
London of to-day but of yesterday. Yet it is, as always, the 
audience — real or potential — which settles the fate of the whole 
complex fabric of theatrical art and trade. 

To-day the theatre is still rapidly contracting. Over 500 
British stages, I estimate, have disappeared during the last fifty 
years. Many towns have been without a professional playhouse 
of any kind for a generation, and to most citizens of the 
opportunity state the theatre seems out of reach and out of 


touch. Many people dismiss it as an anachronism of the pre- | 


television age, now dying of natural causes, kept alive by 
snobbery and State doles. Clearly, it suffers from obvious evils. 
For a start, the majority of its buildings are inefficient, decaying, 
badly equipped survivals of a bygone age: out of date in light- 


ing, pricing, social gradation, standards of service and comfort, | 


they preserve the picture-frame stage in its least flexible form 
as the only platform for drama of any kind, they perpetuate old 
class distinctions not only in their architecture but in the 
attitudes (often enough) of their employees, they help to 
alienate the potential audience in the younger generation, and 
they add to the steadily rising costs of the business. Theatres like 
these reinforce to a dangerous degree the inherent conser- 
vatism of the theatre, and strengthen the pressures to a 
conformity that has threatened at times to be paralysing. 
Partly because people identify the activity with the building, 
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the theatre recruits its public from far too narrow a sector of 
the population in age, class and occupation. Yet poor theatres 
are better than no theatres at all, and in Britain playhouses — 
good or bad ~ are still being destroyed to make room for shops, 
offices and flats without any official protection (outside 
London) to ensure a civilized minimum of housing for the 
drama. What is more, the theatre is weakened by the com- 
petition of television for actors, writers and audiences; it is 
afflicted by a chronic shortage of capital; it is still ranked as a 
second-class art, still largely insulated from contemporary 
music, literature and painting; and it is left, to an alarming 
degree, at the mercy of fashion, gambler’s luck and ‘free’ 
economic forces. Both the short-run system of provincial 
repertory and the long-run system of the West End imperil 
the vitality of the theatre as a whole, representing as they do a 
continual and disastrous wastage of the treasury of talent 
available to our stage. Economic pressures are forcing the 
‘commercial theatre’ increasingly into the straitjacket of the 
Broadway hit-or-bust lunacy, where a play is judged only by 
whether it is a success or a flop at the box office, and where it 
must succeed at once or die. There is perennially high un- 
employment among actors (around a third are usually out of 
work) and authors must primarily rely — for the most part — on 
the providence of the West End casino. What can one make of 
a system which, for instance, has failed to use a dramatist like 
John Whiting, has kept Denis Cannan off the stage for years, 
has driven out a major figure such as J. B. Priestley ? 

Yet as Priestley said in the 1950s — and it is still true to-day — 
the theatre is at once better off and worse off than ever before. 
In the last five years a new vigour and energy has been stirring. 
Consider, for a start, the sudden movement towards building 
after a long paralysis. New playhouses have already been 
erected in Middlesbrough, Coventry and London, where the 
Royalty continues the traditions of English theatrical archi- 
tecture and the Mermaid breaks splendidly away from them. 
On the horizon hovers a sudden cloud of projects. Londoners 
may see in the 1960s, before long, a new Adelphi, Criterion, 
Piccadilly, Mercury and Winter Garden, together with a 
newcomer, the Prince Charles. In the provinces plans are 
brewing or brewed for playhouses in Nottingham, Leicester, 
Birmingham, Chichester, Croydon, Edinburgh, Guildford, 
Manchester, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Torquay, Plymouth and 
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Belfast. Linked with this belated emergence of new buildings is 
the gradual development of new patrons. Of prime importance 
is the patronage of the State, through the independent agency 
of the Arts Council. In relation to the theatre’s changing and 
growing needs the Government’s budget is still obviously 
inadequate and lopsided: the total budget for the Arts works 
out at only sevenpence a head of the population, and only 
about three farthings of that is spent on the theatre (excluding 
opera and ballet). When 43 per cent of the Council’s total 
annual grant is earmarked for the maintenance of opera and 
ballet at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, the priorities of 
State patronage are dangerously unbalanced. Yet without the 
Treasury's support, meagre as it is, the ‘non-commercial 
theatre’ outside the West End — with the exception of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre — would have to close immedi- 
ately. The Royal Court, the Mermaid, the Old Vic and a 
score of provincial repertories depend upon State aid for their 
very survival. That aid, moreover, trickles into the theatre at 
large through a healthy variety of channels: for example, by 
encouraging repertories to stage new drama, and granting 
bursaries to individual writers of promise; raising the stan- 
dards of provincial work by subsidizing fortnightly rehearsals 
in weekly rep; helping managers to maintain and even re- 
furnish their buildings. With the niggardly sum of under 
£85,000 — compared with around £28,000 in 1945 — the Arts 
Council does wonders. 

New patrons are also wheezily emerging among the local 
authorities, who are empowered by the Local Government Act 
of 1948 to spend on the arts the product of up to a sixpenny 
rate (under fivepence in Scotland). Currently their total 
budget in this field runs at about £250,000, only a sixtieth of 
the possible maximum; yet nobody expects legislation to 
engineer a sudden change of heart and history, and considering 
the long-standing tradition of anti-theatrical Puritanism icily 
implanted in the town halls of Britain, it is encouraging to note 
the gradual thaw in the past decade. Councils and corpora- 
tions are, little by little, coming to realize the theatre’s need for 
public assistance and (in many towns) public ownership if it is 
to play its proper part in the life of their community. Some, 
like Birmingham and Dundee, give small annual grants; 
others, more enterprising, have bought existing buildings to 
accommodate a local rep—as in Harrogate, Northampton and 
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Hornchurch; a few adventurously illustrate the shape of things 
to come by preparing to build brand-new playhouses — as in 
Nottingham, Leicester and Newcastle-under-Lyme; and one, 
in Coventry, has already set a moral (if not the architectural) 
lead by actually erecting a modern civic theatre. 

Financial aid from both central and local authorities is still, 
however, on so relatively small a scale that many reps also 
depend on other sources of patronage. Industry and commerce 
still make a negligible contribution, apart from supplying an 
occasional ‘angel’ to help in the financing of a West End show. 
According to the latest figures in the last Arts Council report 
last year’s total of industrial and commercial patronage was 
under £13,500, of which nearly half went to the Old Vic. Yet 
during the 1960s we may expect to see the steady growth of 
calculated generosity in this quarter, and also the more 
altruistic bounty from the various charitable trusts - among 
which, as yet, the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation and the 
Nuffield Foundation are conspicuously alone in giving substantial 
and specific aid to the theatre. The independent television 
companies are also likely to continue their invaluable alms, 
which — during 1959/60 — amounted to over £40,000 for a 
variety of theatrical ends and means. What is now urgently 
needed for the next decade is the co-ordination of this patronage 
from public and private enterprise, so that a less wasteful, 
irrational, patchwork and staccato pattern of subsidy can be 
established, without destroying the healthy variety of source. 
Moreover, the theatre of the 1960s needs not only money but 
protection, which only the State can guarantee. Although it is 
sentimental nonsense to demand the perpetuation of all 
existing playhouses, they should — while new building advances 
at so relatively sluggish a pace — be treated as national assets 
which no ‘developer’ can destroy in the sacred name of profit. 
As yet there are no adequate safeguards against the obliteration 
of theatres which, however valuable their public service may be 
(actual or potential), are occupying urban sites that — if filled 
with flats, offices or shops — are going to make a lot of share- 
holders happier. Only in London is it now effectively impossible 
to demolish a playhouse, unless the ‘developer’ promises to 
replace it; without the insistence of the L.C.C. on this condition, 
in the past few years, several other buildings would already have 
followed the St James’s to oblivion. But it seems inevitable that, 
however it may be tied to the principle of the sanctity of 
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private property, the Government will have before long to 
ensure the survival of a minimal supply of playhouses, which 
are the working capital of the theatre. 

Apart from the changes in public and private aid to the 
theatre, there are many other hopeful omens for the 1960s. In 
the West End, during the past five years, new, independent 
managements have appeared and more are on the horizon: 
though they may lack the flair and power of Mr Hugh Beau- 
mont, who — as the head of H. M. Tennents — has dominated 
the English drama for over twenty years, they bring with both 
their hits and flops a welcome diversity of taste to the commercial 
stage. Part of the credit for this, as for so much else that has 
happened since 1956, is due to the achievements at the Royal 
Court Theatre of the English Stage Company, whose influence 
still goes on rippling outwards through the theatre and into the 
cinema; and, to a lesser degree, it is due to the long-ignored 
brilliance of Joan Littlewood and her Theatre Workshop group 
at Stratford’s Theatre Royal. During the next decade that 
delightful theatre, Miles’s Mermaid, should add its own highly 
individual current to the mainstream; when it recruits new 
authors, actors and directors who are as stimulating as its 
stage, its foyers, its catering and its crusading founder himself. 


~~ 


If all goes well, the Aldwych experiment of the Shakespeare | 


Memorial Theatre should open a new chapter in stage history 
by establishing for the first time an English ensemble — in a 
repertoire of plays old and new — which breaks away from the 


old either/or of fancy-dress Shakespeare and modern dress | 


naturalism. And this should help to prepare the way for the 
long-delayed National Theatre on the South Bank, where an 
exemplary playhouse should be open by 1964 — the three 
hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

By the spring, the fate of the project will be settled. The 
Government will announce whether it is willing — at long last - 
to pay for the building and maintenance of a National Theatre, 
or whether — shameful, scandalous and absurd though that may 
be — Britain cannot afford such a luxury. Yet, even if the 
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~ 


~ 


Government does abandon the National Theatre, the fact is that | 


it will be committed to a much higher level of spending in this 
field. For, whatever the pessimists may say — and they have 
good reason to be alarmed - the theatre is struggling out into 
a wider social and cultural context; and the state cannot let it 
wither away in this decisive period of transition. 
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The very emergence of new sponsors and patrons is a sign of 
that widening of horizons — an effect, rather than a cause. It can 
be seen elsewhere in, for instance, the gradual dissolution of the 
barrier between the university and the professional stage (Bristol’s 
pioneering drama department is to be followed by Nottingham, 
also with a theatre of its own, the Nuffield Foundation is 
financing a new theatre for Southampton University, and the 
Oxford Playhouse is now officially recognized and controlled by 
the university). This enlargement and liberation of the theatre 
is, in some ways, promoted by its nominal enemy - television: 
by killing off the diseased and dying showplaces; by training 
new writers, actors and — not least — directors, who are already 
beginning to spread into the theatre; by the financial doles 
already mentioned ; and by imbuing viewers with the appetite for 
live drama, in the kind that only a playhouse can give. During 
the 1960s the fresh ambition, vitality and freedom in writing, 
acting and design which have flowered during the 1950s 
are likely to spread into a much wider area. The British theatre 
indeed is jerking forward into a new era, which may well be 
among the brightest in its history. 


*” * * 


In the following pages some of the outstanding figures in 
to-day’s theatre talk about its problems, their work, and the 
prospect before us. Although several of them are associated with 
the English Stage Company, no party-line has been followed in 
the selection of contributors: not all of those invited could or 
would join this cast. Nor does this number of the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY attempt to provide a comprehensive survey of the 
modern stage. We have preferred, in the main, to let these men 
of the theatre speak for themselves, contradict each other, and 
generalize — at times — across the same terrain; because they 
stand for the doers, the richly individual talents — in waves new 
and old, or spikily alone —- on whom the theatre of the 1960s 
depends, in the last resort. For no matter how much the 
pressures of society may widen the demand for talent, or how 
much the reorganization of both industry and art may improve 
the opportunities for talent, the future of the theatre is being 


moulded — here and now — not by trends or systems but by 
persons. 


4 








STAGING 


OES it matter what kind of stage you act on or write 
De Some of our contributors don’t believe that, 

basically, it is important: they are quite content with 
the picture-frame stage which has been the dominant theatrical 
form in Europe for the past three centuries in a variety of shapes, 
and is now the only kind of stage available in only one shape in 
all but a few of Britain’s 200 playhouses. Other stages, however, 
have been widely used in other countries; and here their cause 
in theory — long championed by publicists and critics — has 
been demonstrated in practice by two crusading enthusiasts, 
John English and Stephen Joseph. The son of Hermione 
Gingold, Stephen Joseph — now 39 — was born into the theatre 
and later trained for it at the Central School. After working as 
a stage manager and scene designer in London he spent five 
wartime years in the Navy; read English at Cambridge; 
produced in repertory at Lowestoft, Canterbury and Leather- 
head; and taught at the Central School, from which in 1951 he 
took a year’s absence to study at the State University of Iowa. 
It was in 1955 that Joseph launched his in-the-round company - 
Studio Theatre - in Scarborough, where he has since played 
regular seasons every year. Later he brought the company to 
London, and since then — with increasing support from the 
Arts Council and local authorities — it has worked in Birming- 
ham, Leicester, Harlow, Hemel Hempstead, Southampton 
and Newcastle-under-Lyme, where the council is planning to 
build a new theatre for it. By way of introduction, Stephen 
Joseph attempts to define some terms in an argument which is 
likely to grow much louder and more widespread during the 
1960s. He writes: 
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Technical terms in the theatre are used with regrettable 
vagueness and, for the description of stage forms, there is 
neither an accepted usage nor an authority to whom one can 
turn in confidence. I have used terms as follows: 


The proscenium arch stage: the stage that is common in 
the conventional theatre, which can be characterized as a two- 
room theatre. The audience is arranged in one room, in rows 
facing a wall with a hole in it, through which can be seen the 
second room, with the stage on it. In the stage ‘room’ it is usual 
to have more or less complicated arrangements for setting and 


changing scenery. The two rooms can be cut off from each 
other by a curtain. 


The arena stage: a platform with a scenic back wall and 
audience accommodation round more than half (but never the 
whole) of its perimeter. The stage is in the same room as the 
audience. Examples include the classical Greek and Roman 
theatres, Tyrone Guthrie’s Canadian Stratford Theatre, John 
English’s travelling Arena Theatre, and, of course, the generally 
accepted idea of the Globe Theatre in Shakespeare’s day. 


The open end-stage: a stage, usually a platform, at one end 
of the room. The seating arrangement may be similar to that 
with a proscenium arch stage, but audience and stage are in 
the same room. An example can be found at the Mermaid 
Theatre. 


Theatre in the round: the stage is placed, usually on the 
floor level, in the middle of the room, and the audience is 
accommodated all the way round the acting area. This is a 
common primitive form. Modern examples can be found on the 
Continent and in America, at the Pembroke Theatre in,Croydon 
and wherever the Studio Theatre Company sets up its travelling 
theatre. 


Transverse stage: usually in a fairly long and narrow hall, 
the stage divides the room into two parts with the audience at 
either end, facing into the middle of the room. There are no 
accessible examples of this form of theatre, but it is described in 
Leslie Hotson’s book Shakespeare’s Wooden O. 


Flexible theatre: a theatre in which some, or all of the 
preceding forms of theatre — and possibly even more — can be 
arranged under a single roof. The Questors at Ealing will be 
the first example in England. 
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Arenas and All That 


Stephen Joseph 


RCHITECTS are suddenly important to 'the theatre 
Ae Coventry has set an example of civic building 
that is being copied and contemplated by authorities at 
Nottingham, Leicester, Cardiff, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Croy- 
don and Scarborough. Plans for new theatres at Chichester and 
Notting Hill are on the drawing board. The Royalty and the 
Mermaid in London and the Belgrade in Coventry are three new 
playhouses already built for the profession — the first for thirty 
years. More civic theatres will certainly be talked about and 
planned; some will even be built. 

People who work in the theatre will hope that some of the 
more obvious inadequacies of existing playhouses will be 
avoided in the new ones. Neither the Belgrade nor the Royalty 
departs in any radical way from conventional theatre planning, 
and neither gives much encouragement to such a hope. 
Architects and theatre people are vague about what they want, 
ignorant of each other’s work, and they tend to look back at 
what has been done — with strong feelings, often enough — and 
remain insensitive to new ideas. But in this rebuilding pro- 
gramme I believe there is an opportunity to revise our whole 
concept of the playhouse; more than this, the decline in our 
drama during the last forty years may have among its causes 
the very form of playhouse that we have accepted so absolutely. 

For most of us the idea of a theatre begins and ends with the 
proscenium arch theatre. But if we continue to build this form 
of playhouse, we may simply condemn the drama to a grandiose 
pickling — as the Germans have done. For all the money they 
have spent on new theatres — and they have built nearly a 
hundred since the war, most of them on budgets far larger than 
we are prepared to consider in this country — there seem to be 
no new playwrights in Germany, no new directors, no new 
actors of note. But then the German taste is for opera. And the 
proscenium arch theatre is ideal for opera. In England, the 
sudden upsurge of talent among dramatists and actors has 
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happened in the most unlikely places; at the old and in- 
adequate Royal Court Theatre, and at the ancient (but 
enchanting) Theatre Royal at Stratford. Perhaps it is the very 
inadequacy of the physical set-up that has sharpened the 
creative urge of the young artists. New theatres will not 
necessarily help. Theatres in new forms may well do so. 

There are several reasons to support such a view. Firstly, the 
virtual monopoly of proscenium arch staging in this country 
has given us a restricted version of the theatre. This may 
explain, in part, the smallness of our audience — the 2 per cent 
of the population who go regularly to the theatre. If we had a 
larger variety of forms we might encourage a larger and more 
enthusiastic audience. Secondly, the example of the American 
University drama departments shows us that new forms are 
practical, artistically exciting, and rich in possibilities. Thirdly, 
there is reason to believe that the proscenium arch stage is not 
the best form for every sort of play. Fourthly, new forms with 
open stages are economical to build and to run; we could afford 
them, while we could not afford highly mechanized proscenium 
arch theatres on the German scale. Finally, the drama is a 
growing art, subject to change in all its conventions, and the 
orthodox form of theatre is becoming, if it is not so already, out 
of date. 

To pick up the last point, the social implications of the 
orthodox auditorium arrangement — with its separation by 
level of the different classes - no longer has a meaning. 
Further, in many theatres you can pay a lot of money for a bad 
seat. I recently paid half a guinea to see A Passage to India at the 
Comedy Theatre in London. I was far enough back to have 
only a remote view of the actors, and from this viewpoint the 
centre of the stage was occupied by a pillar. This entirely spoiled 
what pleasure I might have got from the proceedings, and I 
left the theatre at the end of act one. The pillar stands as a 
warning against the sentimental demand for the preservation 
of every old building. New theatres can be built without such 
obstacles. But with this form of theatre the distance between 
actor and audience is likely to remain, giving many people 
only a diluted version of the play. 

A proscenium arch theatre, seating a thousand people or 
more, necessarily has many seats more than 100 feet from 
the front of the acting area. So that distances shall not be even 
greater, seats are spread fanwise and many side seats give a 
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poor view of the stage. This is acknowledged even at the new 
Royalty. Circles and galleries rise above the floor, and a series 
of very different impressions of the stage is got. In the front 
stalls at Covent Garden you cannot see the dancers’ feet, but 
you do see their make-up, hear the thuds of their steps and 
notice their perspiration; the slips give a bird’s-eye view of 
patterns on the floor, but the backcloth usually remains cut-off. 
I made a series of experiments some years ago, and went to see 
a number of plays from extreme positions in the theatre. At the 
Haymarket I saw The Heiress from the back of the gallery and 
could not hear Peggy Ashcroft or see Ralph Richardson in 
many of the splendid moments when he was up-stage. From 
the front of the stalls, I realized what a sensitive performance 
Ashcroft was giving, and how phoney the setting really was. 
From the front of the stalls at The Prisoner I was impressed by 
the brilliant performance of Wilfrid Lawson, but from the back 
of the stalls Lawson was lost and Noel Willman was superb; 
Alec Guinness was best from the centre stalls. The question of 
distance is important, even if much of the effect is subjective. 
If the range is too great, the actors cannot give a homogeneous 
impression. It may be relevant to note that plays that are well 
received in the stalls are often booed from the gallery — at any 
rate, on first nights. 

Actors have devised many techniques for projecting a play 
and allowing it to be shared by all members of their audience. 
But I believe that these very techniques have become stale and 
meaningless. They simply destroy certain sorts of play. De- 
pending on the size of the theatre, actors reach a point where 
it is impossible to be true to the conventions of the play and 
remain audible and visible. This point will be reached sooner 
in some plays than in others — sooner in realistic plays than in 
plays of poetry and rhetoric. The proscenium arch theatre was 
originally devised for entertainments in which scenic display, 
music and dancing were dominant, and the play hardly 
mattered at all, and it is still ideal for such shows. Most of the 
theatres now standing in England were built at the turn of the 
century when spectacular melodrama was in vogue. It is open 
to doubt whether in size or shape they are or ever were suited 
to the presentation of plays. The tendency has been for the 
proscenium arch theatre to grow backstage to keep pace with 
scenic splendour, machinery and lighting effects, and to grow 
in the auditorium so that more people may see the spectacle. 
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But the advent of the cinema gave a twist to this development. 
Not only could the camera capture scenic backgrounds more 
easily than the stage and handle spectacular productions more 
effectively, but the very theatre, functioning as a picture house, 
turned out to be ideal for the new moving pictures. The twist 
left its mark. During the last forty years about 500 theatres have 
been closed or pulled down. 

The size of theatres is influenced by artistic considerations 
and by economic ones — and it is difficult to separate cause 
from effect. The whole question is complicated by the entirely 
different considerations of other forms. Once the open stage has 
been stipulated, obviously immense economies in building 
costs and in running costs follow. There are new aspects of size 
and aesthetics to consider. New forms of theatre have been 
tried out, experimentally in this country and on a more ex- 
tensive scale elsewhere, notably in the United States. My 
remarks are prejudiced because I have been working with one 
particular form for the last half-dozen years. This is not entirely 
from choice. Who can claim otherwise? I have criticized the 
conventional theatre as a playhouse because it is too big, too 
uneconomical to run on a smaller scale, and has produced a 
series of stale conventions. But it is still needed for opera, 
ballet, musical comedy and spectacular shows — apart from 
the fact that we are nearly all so ignorant and prejudiced that 
we wouldn’t dream of going to a theatre different from this 
conventional type. The new forms have been long delayed and 
will grow on the public slowly. 

From the audience’s point of view there is least unorthodoxy 
in the open end-stage. As far as the actors are concerned, it 
requires techniques of projection most nearly akin to those 
already acquired. The Mermaid Theatre is an example of this 
form, and so far it has developed no new techniques of acting 
or production. What it Aas shown us is that the open stage has 
an excitement of its own; that it is economical enough to allow 
the auditorium to be small - seating 499 people; and that the 
new actor/audience relationship can easily be extended to 
include an immense amount of social activity — refreshments, 
films, lectures, concerts, recitals and conferences which bring 
people into the theatre and give them something to get excited 
about. Further, there seems to be the possibility that this 
playhouse, similar as it is to the Restoration playhouse, will 
give us a new comedy of manners. The attitude of the aside 
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implies a world on the stage and a world in the auditorium 
which are nicely separated, but the one reflects the other 
sharply. Productions of plays by Fielding, Brecht, and Gerald 
Frow’s Mr Burke M.P., and, perhaps also, Henry V in Battledress 
suggest that Bernard Miles may be conscious of the satirical 
potentialities of his stage. Acting and production style may 
grow if he keeps a resident company; otherwise, it is too much 
to expect at present. 

The arena stage presents different opportunities for acting and 
writing style, and it carries the legacy of being the form of 
theatre usually associated with Shakespearean drama. This, 
in our day, implies large-scale productions presented to large 
audiences. It is possible to get a greater number of people in 
any given number of rows as the length of these rows spreads 
round the arena. There need be no sacrifice in sightlines. 
The arena theatre proposed for the National Theatre will seat 
1,200 people. The Chichester Theatre will seat 1,400 with no 
more than twenty rows. The Assembly Hall at Edinburgh and 
the Stratford Festival Theatre in Canada have already shown 
that this form is well suited to the presentation of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and of drama in which pageantry and rhetoric, broad 
visual effects and poetry are uppermost. Arena theatres of this 
size will probably make their contribution in terms of star 
actors appearing in large-scale productions — mostly of plays by 
Shakespeare. But the arena theatre need not be large. John 
English’s Arena Theatre, a travelling fit-up, seats 500 people 
in a semi-circular sweep of a dozen rows, focussed on a semi- 
circular acting area. He has produced a wide range of plays, 
classical and modern, Shakespeare and Shaw, The Importance 
of Being Earnest and The Diary of Anne Frank, as well as new 
plays, some of which have been written specially for children. 
It is the relatively small size of this theatre that enables it to 
handle such a wide range, including modern plays in the 
realistic tradition. 

There are many points of acting style in the arena theatre in 
common with the proscenium arch stage, and actors are ready 
to accept it. In the arena theatre, the actor still tends to have a 
linear focus along the bisecting line of the widely spread 
audience. There is still a masking problem to consider, and 
there is still a tendency for an actor to dominate from up-stage 
centre. In a soliloquy or speech of direct-address, the down- 
stage position will put the actor into most effective touch with 
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his audience, but when several characters are in action, move- 
ment patterns tend to be orientated against the back wall. 
There is a danger that actor and producer will stop at the 
similarities in style — except for the addition of a trick or two. 
For instance, at the Edinburgh Festival last year I saw The 
Wallace in the Assembly Hall. Sitting on one side of the stage 
I got the impression that actors were performing on a con- 
ventional stage, though occasionally they threw something 
sideways for the benefit of my part of the house. As a trick, 
actors entered explosively through the auditorium gangways, 
breaking the sense of separation between stage and auditorium 
which is necessary to an adult theatre. (This ts not the place to go 
into the difference between adult and child audiences, but here is a field of 
study that has been sadly neglected in this country. Work by such 
inspired teachers as Brian Way should be well known and highly 
subsidized. It is ignored. The whole of our drama suffers.) By contrast, 
I saw a production of A Moon for the Misbegotten at the Charles 
Street Playhouse in Boston. It was simple and brilliant. A 
rectangular three-sided platform stage was used for the ex- 
terior scenes, while the back wall was set as an interior. The 
actors managed to communicate a profound sense of reality all 
round the widely spread auditorium. This is a small theatre 
seating, I guess, no more than 300 people. The play, the acting 
style and the building itself (even though it is only a converted 
chapel) were welded together here, and I find it difficult to 
pin down the separate items responsible for the overa!! effect. 
It is not necessary to do so. It is enough to state that small or 
large, in Charles Street or at the Canadian Stratford, the arena 
theatre offers special opportunities for particular sorts of 
production. 

Nearly all forms of theatre exist in the U S A in both small 
and large sizes. Theatre in the round can be found seating 
2,000 people for performances of musical comedies and even 
opera — anything from Oklahoma! to The Desert Song, from The 
Boy Friend to Carmen. The Casa Manana Theatre at Fort 
Worth in Texas, roofed by one of Buckminster Fuller’s geodesic 
domes, seats 2,000. The Music Theatre, just north of Chicago, 
accommodates as many in fourteen rows; the central stage has, 
on one side, a sunken orchestra pit. At the other extreme, the 
Arena Theatre at Tufts College seats 100 people and is ideal 
for the presentation of straight plays by student actors. (Note 
that, to add to our confusion, in America the term ‘arena 
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theatre’ usually applies to theatre in the round.) I saw a very 
sensitive production of Rashomon at the Arena Theatre in 
Houston, Texas, and a satirical farce called The Girls in 509 at 
the Playhouse, another small theatre in the round in the same 
city. As might be expected, you can see almost any sort of play 
in theatre in the round, and the size of the building will 
determine its suitability for large-scale productions or straight 
plays. 

Theatre in the round offers the most radical change of form. It 
not only gives the audience a particular viewpoint but it also 
gives them a different object to view. Nothing at all remains of 
the scenic wall. Scenery, in the sense of flats, is not used at all. 
Solids — including furniture and props — may be used, provided 
they are not so high as to hide the actors. Theatre in the round 
literally and figuratively puts the actor in the centre of things. 
An entirely new technique of presentation is required, though 
it is one that few young actors have any difficulty in acquiring. 
Projection of the play must be effective in every direction. 
This may mean that an intensity of truth is established between 
the actors, whose movements and relationships can be real, or 
it may mean that overt acknowledgement of the different roles 
played by actor and audience is made. In either case the aud- 
ience does not get a picture in the ordinary stage sense; the 
production is composed not of pictures which might be cap- 
tured by a camera but of solid relationships and movement in 
depth. This may suggest that it is necessary to devise excessive 
movement, but it is not so; it simply means that an increased 
range of movement is available and can be used when required 
in the production. From an actor’s point of view there are no 
unimportant positions on the stage, there can be no artificial 
‘up-staging’; action and re-action are equally important; the 
listening character is as important as the speaker. The challenge 
to actors seems to result in more than a series of definable 
technical devices; and audiences come away, more often than 
might be expected, with a great sense of enjoyment. 

I think there are a number of reasons for this extra response. 
Firstly, I believe that in theatre in the round the actor assumes 
a greater burden of creative responsibility than in other forms 
of theatre; and it is always exciting to watch an artist at the 
moment of creation. Creative work is too often left to the 
writer and producer, leaving the actor little more to do than a 
puppet; this leads to Gordon Craig’s nightmare marionette 
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theatre, which, I suggest, is very nearly realized in the shadow 
play on the screens of the cinema and T V. Theatre in the 
round offers an opportunity of extreme freedom for the actor, 
and this means creative work, possibly without a script and 
without an external director. This extreme has not yet been 
explored and few people are prepared to accept the idea of it; 
but theatre in the round, even under normal conditions of 
production, does give members of the audience an extra- 
ordinary sense of closeness to the actor. Further, the actor 
stands, as a symbol of contemporary man, against no illusionary 
background. The material and anthropomorphic concepts of 
the universe that made medieval drama picturesque; the 
changeable scenery that gave a sense of power to the age of 
reason; the drawing-room interior that bolstered the morale of 
a wishful-thinking middle class between the wars, have given 
place to a figure of man, exposed against the background of his 
fellow creatures. These conditions offer the present-day writer 
a valid setting for expressing his concept of the universe, his 
vision of mankind, or his idea.of God. 

Most actors and writers remain unaware of the possibilities 
of theatre in the round, simply because it hardly exists in 
England. Some artists are horrified at the thought of new 
techniques to learn, and a few with experience are justifiably 
impatient with the limitations imposed by makeshift arrange- 
ments at the Pembroke in Croydon or with the travelling 
Studio Theatre Company. The result is that there is very little 
to show here, any more than in the other new forms of theatre, 
in the way of innovations in style. But I think we are beginning 
to formulate anew the function of the actor and his working 
relationship with the producer and dramatist; this has an 
immediate effect on the whole, important actor/audience 
relationship. Signs of this can be found in the excessive interest 
taken in the Method and the Brechtian system. Joan Littlewood 
has moved towards such a reassessment in productions of You 
Won’t Always be on Top, A Taste of Honey, The Quare Fellow and 
Sam, the Highest Jumper of Them All, where the script has been 
drastically rewritten to suit the actors, or the writer has him- 
self been immersed in the production. 

Improvisation is the next step, and, as I have suggested, 
theatre in the round is ideal for it. Improvisation exploits to the 
full the theatre’s unique quality — the simultaneous presence 
in one place of actors and audience, the ephemeral give and 
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take between them, and the complete impossibility of anything 
ever happening quite like this again. Unfortunately, improvisa- 
tion, in public, is forbidden by law and an Act of Parliament 
would be needed to permit it. The Lord Chamberlain’s censor- 
ship is not merely an avuncular office for running a blue pencil 
through four-letter words; it is a deliberate device to prevent 
freedom of expression by actors and by dramatists on issues 
that matter to us all. 

It is worth summarizing two points that have been made in 
relation to all forms of theatre. Firstly, the end stage, the arena 
stage and the theatre in the round all seem as capable as the 
proscenium arch stage of handling any sort of play. That some 
plays are more suited to one form than another is certain, but 
exactly where the boundary lies is difficult to ascertain. It may 
even be a mere matter of opinion. Secondly, any form of 
theatre can be large or small. For the presentation of plays, a 
small playhouse is desirable — small in the sense that there are 
relatively few rows of seats; and as the rows lengthen from end 
staging through arena theatre to theatre in the round, more 
people can be seated in a given number of rows. From this point 
of view, theatre in the round will make the most economical 
form of playhouse. 

All forms of open stage do without a stage house and are 
cheaper to build and run than the proscenium arch theatre; 
they can therefore afford to be smaller, and are more likely to 
succeed as playhouses. Since there is, at present, only a small 
potential audience for plays in all towns except, possibly, 
London, the open stage presents a practical and economic 
proposition for the provincial drama. It is worth examining 
some of the figures. 

An open stage theatre, accommodating about 400 people 
could, I estimate, be built for about £30,000. The Chichester 
Theatre, seating 1,400 people, will cost about £80,000. The 
Mermaid Theatre, seating 499 people, cost £85,000. A theatre 
in the round seating 400, proposed as a civic theatre at New- 
castle-under-Lyme, has been estimated at £50,000, but more 
will probably be spent as more will be available. In all of these 
theatres, careful consideration has been given to foyer space, 
refreshment facilities, back-stage room and so on. Stipulate a 
stage house with a grid tower for scenery and the building costs 
go up almost tenfold. The Nottingham Theatre project is 
estimated at £300,000. The Belgrade cost £250,000, and this 
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sum did not include enough money to finish the grid tower 
properly. The National Theatre — containing two auditoriums, 
one of which will have an open stage — is estimated at around 
£2,000,000. Leicester Corporation has voted £250,000 towards 
a civic theatre and is now trying to discover how a proscenium 
arch theatre can be built for this sum. Croydon is to spend 
over £400,000 on a playhouse, though this will also be equipped 
for theatre in the round. 

In designing an open stage theatre there are obviously many 
details of structure that are open to taste and which may be 
modified in the light of experience. It is sensible to conceive 
the project as three volumes; one for the auditorium, one for 
the backstage, and the third for audience facilities. Rehearsal 
space should be included in the backstage volume, but might 
well serve as a ‘cushion’ space wherever extra room is required — 
for exhibition display, or refreshment space, for concerts and 
other activities. Each of these volumes might be in a separate 
shell with comparative freedom to rebuild without excessive 
structural alterations. This applies particularly to the audi- 
torium; about the only thing we can be absolutely certain of is 
that some mistakes will be made in the design, or that a change 
of mind will require alterations before long. It is folly to try and 
find the ‘ideal’ arrangement of seats and stage equipment; a 
measure of impermanence is necessary. Until there are several 
dozen theatres with each sort of open stage in this country, 
we shall not know how to build them. Much of the guesswork 
could be carried out in converted buildings. It is anyhow likely 
to be far less expensive to make mistakes this way than with the 
solid structures of the Stratford Memorial Theatre, the Belgrade, 
or the monumental O’Keefe Auditorium in Toronto. 

I am particularly interested in the idea that theatre in the 
round may be useful in helping to attract a wider audience to 
the drama. I can see that it is reasonable to interpret theatre 
history so that the proscenium arch stage appears as a form of 
limited application, and one that finds its most complete 
fulfilment with the cinema screen. The public that deserted 
the theatre for the cinema did so because the camera could 
catch movement and spectacle more effectively than the stage; 
the camera can now bring pictures into the home, and tele- 
vision is capturing its hordes. But during its four hundred years 
of development the proscenium stage has produced types of 
entertainment that belong to it — notably the classical ballet, 
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opera and spectacular melodrama. Other entertainments, 
particularly plays, were devised for other forms of theatre, and 
we need these forms to establish the richness of the drama. 
Perhaps it is fair to suggest that we need the open end stage 
to rediscover social satire and the comedy of manners; the 
arena theatre to bring back the drama of rhetoric and pagean- 
try; and theatre in the round for modern plays and improvised 
drama. There is no best form of theatre. Each has its own 
qualities. And we need them all. The theatre needs to attract 
bigger audiences, in smaller houses — and more of them. And, 
I believe, if the theatre can reach the majority of people, we 
shall find to our delight that the majority needs the theatre. 


Stages and Scenery 


Richard Pilbrow 


A different view of tomorrow’s stages is presented by Richard 
Pilbrow, a 27-year-old lighting designer at the top of his new- 
fledged profession, who has now lit around fifty shows. Trained in 
stage management at the Central School, he became interested in 
lighting problems while working on long runs in London. In the 
following article he surveys current trends in theatrical architecture, 
design and lighting. 


"| ite theatre of 1961 is in a considerable state of flux. No 
theatrical worker or theoretician can say with any 
certainty that a particular style of acting, production, 
design, even of architecture is correct and solely appropriate 
to our time. In answer to the constant demand for novelty, a 
stream of new playwrights, directors and designers are often 
hailed out of all proportion to their achievement. So-called new 
styles of production emerge, new settings are applauded and 
rapidly consumed by the insatiable commercial Establishment. 
We strive for a new shape for our theatres, voices in the wilder- 
ness cry out for arena stages, space stages, open stages, whereas 
by flipping through the pages of a theatrical history-book it 
can be seen that none of these things are new or original. All 
shapes of theatre have been tried, and almost every stage- 
machine and effect has been used in some form or another in 
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the past. A conscientious theatre worker or architect faced with 
such rapid changes can only be bewildered and standards of 
good and bad become obscure. Even allowing for the healthy 
eclecticism of the theatre of our century, which can pick and 
choose from almost any style of the past, the bzsic problems of 
the technician or builder are almost smothered by conflicting 
claims and theories. 

Take, for a start, the problems of architecture. There is 
hardly one theatre in Britain to-day with a wholly efficient 
stage and auditorium of any type, and our designers and 
directors are constantly beset by the limitations of outdated (or 
non-existent) equipment, appallingly cramped conditions and 
bad sight-lines and acoustics. In the last hundred years no 
theatre architect has produced a single successful example of 
the proscenium-type playhouse, judged by the highest stan- 
dards applied to-day. Applying those standards might excuse 
the architect of the 1890s but it implies an indictment of the 
architects of the last forty years, even allowing for the fact that 
they have often been hamstrung by a penny-pinching com- 
mission. It could even k2 said that, with a few exceptions, the 
theatres built since 1920 are worse than those built before. 
Even one of our most notable playhouses, the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, has — in spite of all its good 
qualities — at least one glaring defect. It was designed for a 
wagon stage — that is to say, a stage in which the scenery is 
carried on and off by wagons — but the architect omitted to 
provide any wing-space into which the wagons might trundle, 
and so they have had to be run up the wall (by an ingenious 
makeshift), if they are to be used at all. Clearly English theatre 
architecture has a considerable past to live down, and in some 
quarters there is no sign of improvement. Disregarding any 
aesthetic considerations, the disappointing architectural 
features of London’s newest commercial playhouse — the Roy- 
alty, a conventional proscenium theatre — include poor sight- 
lines; inadequate wing-space, with what there is of it floored in 
concrete (calculated to put any stage carpenter on his mettle!) ; 
front-of-house lighting positioned only slightly above the actors’ 
eye-level (superb when an imitation of a Javanese shadow-play 
on the backcloth is required, but otherwise irritating); and a 
lighting installation that might have given pleasure to an 
‘old school’ producer in the early 1930s, but is absurd for the 
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Now, whether one builds a theatre in the round, a pros- 
cenium theatre, a space stage or an open stage it must fulfil 
four basic conditions. It must first of all be playable in, with 
that certain atmosphere in which the theatrical experience can 
spark between actor and spectator. Secondly, every member 
of the audience must be able to see comfortably. Thirdly, every 
member of the audience must be able to hear comfortably. And, 
finally, the stage must be efficient, practical and spacious, 
wherever it is placed. There is a plentiful choice of forms open 
to the architect to-day, and a widespread desire among 
theatre-workers for a new stage-audience relationship. Part 
of that desire is clearly due to a very justified discontent with 
the inadequacy of the buildings in which they work. But the 
bad record of English architects does not necessarily mean that 
they have been working in a bad style. Many theatre intellec- 
tuals still cherish the theory that about the time of the Renais- 
sance the theatre took the wrong turning, in moving towards 
the picture-frame stage. They denounce the proscenium arch 
as the barrier between actor and audience, the protector-in- 
chief of evil scenery, which can only detract from the actor and 
his words. They tend not to accept the architecture of the past 
five hundred years as an example of natural selection, satisfy- 
ing the audiences’ love of ‘something to look at’, and they 
ignore almost completely the great turnabout in stagecraft 
promoted by such men as Wagner, Appia, Craig and their 
followers. But any theory must be misguided which propounds 
that the steady technical development of the theatre over the 
centuries has been a hideous mistake, and that we must go back 
to the basic ‘bare boards and a passion’. We cannot ignore the 
fact that for two thousand years audiences, directors and per- 
formers have usually wanted more than that, and to ignore all 
the technology that the twentieth century has to offer is to 
behave like an ostrich. It is a current fashion in art to return to 
the primitive, but it would be foolish to suggest, for instance, 
that all modern painters should work on rock. While we may 
experiment with primitive forms we must avoid forcing them 
on future generations by fixing them as our own architectural 
modes. 

Any architect to-day, if his theatre is to be of any value at all, 
has two courses open to him. While acknowledging that the 
classical proscenium-arch type is dead, he may strive to realize 

the century’s desire for eclecticism and provide a multiform 
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building. This can offer the director a variable plant in which 
he may stage a play in the modern version of the picture-frame 
stage (one that forms not a barrier but a link between actor and 
audience) or any of the other historical types of staging. One 
drawback of the multiform theatre is that in order to change its 
form to suit the programme a good deal of machinery will be 
required, and that means the danger of rapidly rising costs. 
But the architect may attempt to find some radically new form 
by which the theatre can reflect the life and art of its time more 
completely. Whatever shape it takes, this playhouse must not 
impose more limitations on the dramatist than the older models. 
It must provide all the intimacy the audience expects with the 
performer (remember the competition from cinematic and 
T V close-ups), and it must not detract from the aural or visual 
event. An audience will always want some visual excitement 
and any new form must not hinder that, but it must give the 
actor, dramatist and designer free rein, with the possibility of a 
heightened experience for the audience. 

At the recent Berlin Collogium on International Theatre 
Architecture Michel St Denis expressed the opinion that one 
possibility for the second half of the century might be a space 
stage — which is, crudely stated, a broad platform with no 
barrier between audience and performer, where the audi- 
torium walls would merge into the stage space and the acting 
area would be shaped and defined at will by the use of light. 
On this stage there might be placed ‘like a tent’ our proscenium- 
arch stage, to allow for the wealth of dramatic literature 
written for this form. A solution along these lines might be ou 
great interest. There is no doubt, moreover, that arena staging 
has a vital role to play in the 1960s, and an arena stage can be 
erected very cheaply, compared with the cost of a conventional 
proscenium-arch stage. But it is unlikely to become the one and 
only method of the future, and it will probably remain a 
specialized form for a more sophisticated audience. It seems to 
me that there is, indeed, a possible danger in extensive building 
by local authorities of theatres in the round. By Continental 
standards the third of a million pounds needed for Notting- 
ham’s new playhouse (a partly adaptable proscenium-arch 
theatre) is a miserly sum: most of the hundred theatres built in 
Western Germany cost from three to twenty times as much. 
Yet, in Britain, that budget seems extravagant to the powers- 
that-be. How disastrous it might be if a much lower level of 
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spending than even this became accepted as standard, because 
of the adoption of theatres in the round by councils and 
corporations. To-day we have every right to complain of our 
theatres, but what will be said in fifty years time if the surviving 
playhouses are even less adequate, though built in the 1960s, 
because they had the supreme merit in councillors’ eyes of 
being the cheapest form available. 

Architects with whom one discusses the incompatibility 
between Theatre and Architecture (a problem, it seems, 
peculiar to Britain) are hurt and surprised by the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable information about ‘the requirements of the 
stage’. The example of the Royalty seems to confirm the pos- 
sibility that, for some obscure reason, the English equipment 
and engineering firms in this field are unable to advise the 
architect, even though their advice has done a great deal to 
raise the technical standards in the amateur theatre. There is, I 
believe, an urgent need for theatrical consultants to supply this 
kind of advice to architects, working closely with them and 
chivvying the engineers into supplying the best equipment 
available. This consultant must be a specialist who knows 
intimately how the theatre is to be used, with every detail of the 
techniques employed in staging. And he should be assisted and 
supported by some organization. It is worth noting that there is 
now being formed a branch of the Association of International 
Theatre Technicians, among whose principal aims is the 
intention of accumulating and disseminating information on 
theatre buildings throughout the world. At the Berlin Collo- 
qium already mentioned the leading German theatre tech- 
nician, Professor Walter Unruh, laid stress on the need before 
detailed planning of an overall theatre design: a plan of how 
the stage and its environs are to work, the relationship between 
machinery and lights, the movement of actors, scenery and 
audience. In preparing this kind of plan theatrical consultants 
would help our architects to avoid making the mistakes of the 
past, and would help theatre managers to save time and money. 
A well-planned stage can do much to reduce running and 
production costs. 

* * * 


In the field of design, new methods and materials are likely 
to spread in the 1960s. One can find in many books written 


between 1920 and 1945 the lament that the ‘new stagecraft’ of | 
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the Continental theatre since the first world war had passed 
England by. But that new movement is now here in full swing, 
and any former insularity has disappeared. Nor is it confined 
to the currently fashionable designers who may stem from the 
Theatre Workshop and Royal Court schools of thought, for 
leading British designers such as the Motleys, Tanya Moise- 
witsch, Leslie Hurry, Reece Pemberton, Hutchinson Scott and 
Malcolm Pride (to mention only a few) give the theatre a 
visual uplift by the sometimes unexpected diversity of their 
talents. To-day the visual styles represented on the West End 
stage are legion, and the standard of scene construction and 
painting is of the highest order. Many visiting directors and 
designers are filled with admiration at the craftsmanship 
displayed, and most of these craftsmen are only too ready to try 
out new materials and techniques. Instead of attempting to 
present a photographic picture of reality, the designer now 
often tries to present a symbol, or a carefully selected part or 
abstraction of reality, concerning himself with the emotional 
truths and inner realities of the play and allowing audiences to 
let their imaginations work for themselves. The settings for A 
Man for All Seasons (Motley) or The Duchess of Malfi (Leslie 
Hurry) may be quoted as current examples. Forty years ago 
Meyerhold swept away the ‘rubbish of wings and borders’ and 
built his constructivist settings, as we to-day acclaim Sean 
Kenny’s splendid timber construction in Oliver! By a totally 
different technical approach another young designer, Richard 
Negri, with his designs for Brand, Richard II, and Platonov 
scored a great success by revitalizing traditional forms of 
scenery (helped by his technique of rear-lighting his settings). 
Kenny’s construction on a bare stage differs from the 1920 
Russian theatre, and Negri’s scenery from the Victorian back- 
cloth, in that both are clad in the atmosphere of modern stage 
lighting. Before these forms were nakedly exposed : now they are 
concealed in darkness and selected vistas are revealed to the 
audience. Thus in Oliver! a corner of a vast fabric of wooden 
beams becomes Fagin’s thieves’ kitchen; or before several 
gauzes and cloths totally unpainted on the side facing the 
audience, an actor can become Brand staggering through the 
Norwegian mist with the mountain peaks towering above him. 

Scenery is still built basically of wood and canvas, but the 
fabrics used are more varied, and the use of calicos, cotton 
ducks and filled gauzes is spreading. These materials are all 
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chiefly noted for their use and possibilities with light. Various 
degrees of translucency are required, and the width of material 
between seams is of growing interest, as rear-lit cloths become 
more common. This technique gives an unprecendented depth 
and glowing atmosphere to a cloth, formerly a flat expanse. 
There is still a need for a better semi-translucent material 
similar to the television back-projection screen that might be 
both cheap and simple enough for use on the stage. Many 
substances such as fibre-glass, Jablite, P V C coverings, alu- 
minium and steel tubing, expanded metals, and many other 
are likely to have an increasing application. Moreover, recent 
experiments in Germany have utilized a substance derived 
from fibre-glass that can easily be produced in any size, 
thickness or shape, from a small prop to a covering for a whole 
flat. When used as a scenic covering this material has similar 
properties to gauze, being opaque when lit from the front and 









transparent when an object behind it is lit. In America, too, | 


synthetic substances easily malleable and mouldable are 
available for property and scenic construction. Similar tech- 
niques stemming from the T V and film worlds are likely to have 
a great influence in the theatre in the next decade. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, in the next decades will be 
the increased use of stage lighting, the new subsidiary art for 


which there is no precedent in theatrical history. Only in the | 
last eighty years has man had this complete control over light; | 


and the art of its use, with the science of its physical production, 


are without doubt capable of unforeseen developments. Wenow | 


have absolute control over the physiological act of seeing, on 
the stage and in the auditorium, exploring the psychological 
effect on both spectator and performer. 


ar 


With their talent for setting down principles the Americans _ 


have described the basic functions of lighting. 


1. Selective Visibility, involving the adequate illumination of | 


the centre of dramatic interest. This chiefly must mean the 


actor, for if an audience cannot see comfortably they can | 


neither hear nor attend easily, but there are select occasions 
where to conceal may be more dramatic than to reveal, or 
when an object may fleetingly become the centre of dramatic 
interest. 

2. Revelation of Form. Light can both reveal and shape an 
object, an example being the changing appearance of the 
moon. On the stage, directional light can make the actor 
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stand out from his surroundings and give every object complete 
plasticity. 

3. Scenic and Dramatic Composition. This means painting 
the stage with light, working with the scene designer to realize 
completely his overall picture of the stage area. It was the 
introduction of powerful light-sources giving localized, well- 
modelled lighting that freed the stage from the flat illumination 
of the last century and was the major factor in the new stage- 
craft after the First World War. While to-day this composition 
still usually means creating the illusion of nature, light is 
increasingly used in a purely arbitrary theatrical way. By the 
balancing of the intensity, colour and direction of light, the 
illumination of the centre of dramatic interest can be moved 
about the stage, the emphasis in the lighting shifting as the 
director alters the focus of the action. Light has the property of 
filling the space through which the actor moves, almost 
appearing to create the very air he breathes. In fact I believe 
that the designer fully exploring this function may lift lighting, 
with its movement and rhythms, beyond the static arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture into the world of symphonic music and poetry. 

4. Interpretation of Mood. Here the atmosphere evoked by 
the total visual effect brings the look of the stage into focus with 
the spirit of the play. For light has a direct effect via the eye 
upon the mind and emotions, and it is this inherent power 
over the audience that can make its contribution to the 
theatre so important. If all lighting on whatever type of stage 
were to be judged by this yardstick, much might be done to 
raise standards generally. 

In recent years a new theatre job has been created. Under 
the scene designer’s name on the programme one increasingly 
finds the name of the lighting designer. This is due not to the 
director’s lack of competence, but to the increasing awareness 
of the possibilities inherent in the new stage lighting. With this 
awareness comes a growing demand for more; new techniques 
are evolved to provide what is lacking, and so begins an 
inflationary spiral common in modern life, the new techniques 
offering new results, results leading to new demands, demands 
leading to more complex techniques, complex techniques 
leading to a specialist to control them. The lighting artist has to 
be capable of using light according to its artistic principles and 
as a creative means of expression co-ordinated with the whole 
production; and he must be fully in command of his technical 
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resources, knowing intimately the characteristics of equipment 
and control gear, being able to handle the complexities of 
planning, rigging, plotting and reproducing lighting plots, 
and always aware of new and future developments. At all times 
his primary purpose is to serve the intentions of the author. 
Theatres in the West End are fitted normally with equipment 
that was recognized as a fair standard twenty or thirty years 
ago: footlights, battens, minimum front-of-house lighting 
(usually in the centre of the upper-circle front) and a switch- 
board of any type, from the earliest devices to the latest remote- 
control desk. Any other equipment has to be installed as 
required, from one production to the next. While at first sight 
this may seem to be a disastrous policy, with the London system 
based on the long run there is a good deal to commend it, for 
no two productions need the same equipment layout, and it 
makes for an individual, non-stereotyped approach. What is 
essential to the modern theatre is a flexible up-to-date control 
board, capable of handling outlets at many points in stage and 
auditorium, where equipment can be installed for each 
production. The control desk is the nerve-centre of the lighting 
instaliation. From the early days when one man handled as 
many dimmers as he could reach, and maybe six men worked 
the dimmer board, we have progressed through the various 
stages of mechanical interlocking and electrical mastering to the 
remote-control desk of to-day. It is useless for the director or 
_ lighting designer to think of any idea if it cannot be achieved 
by the control desk, and so this must provide the minimum 
restrictions to the realization of the designer’s concepts. What 
are these requirements ? Firstly, that from one to three hundred 
electrical circuits controlling light sources can be set at a 
multitude of levels of brightness, and that some or all of these 
circuits can travel at different speeds to a new set of varying 
levels in very fast or slow succession, and so on ad infinitum. 
Secondly, that while this demands considerable electrical 


_ 


ingenuity, the working of it must not be beyond the capacity of — 


the average skilled operator. Thirdly, that in performance the 
operator should be able to control this movement of light so 
that it will fit accurately and with feeling to the action of the 
play. Fourthly, that in rehearsal, it should provide a flexible, 
adaptable control capable of quickly repeating or correcting 
any movement. Lastly, that it should provide satisfactory 
electrical outlets, with fully variable load facilities. 


| 
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Few of the modern boards currently being installed in 
London, however, can be worked by one man if faced with a 
lighting plot of any complexity. The newest developments all 
fall down on this point, as the operator is often so occupied in 
working the machine that he seldom has a chance to concen- 
trate as he should on the stage. It would be a great advance if 
an operator closely following the actors could control the 
movement of lighting which would be prepared in advance, 
pre-set by an assistant. In the all-important timing of cues, too, 
the modern board can have its shortcomings. Currently it is 
popular to drive the dimmers from a single electric motor. 
This can be very limited, and a system is desirable that could 
combine the mechanical drive with electrical mastering and 
even movement by hand of the remotely controlled dimmers — 
all of which are obtainable in other countries. Moreover, there 
are obvious limitations in any board that needs a great deal of 
preparatory work on the lighting plot to enable it to be carried 
out, or any machine that in rehearsal cannot immediately 
repeat a cue. Our manufacturers can produce machines which, 
though miracles of ingenuity, nevertheless fall down in part 
during actual theatrical working practice. Surely these techno- 
logical marvels, so nearly satisfactory, could be freed from some 
of these restrictions. 

* * * 

Last of all, a note on stage machinery. This can serve three 
purposes. Firstly, it can create or aid a stage effect: like a 
revolve moving in sight of the audience — as in Oliver! or 
Cinderella - and or an elevator used simply to form a rostrum. 
It can be a device for changing the scene (from the methods of 
hanging scenery to the mechanized wagon stage). Finally, and 
perhaps its newest function, it can shape and transform the 
multiform theatre, varying the stage/audience relationship, 
auditorium size, and acoustics. In Britain stage machinery 
has never had much of a chance, and anything like the 
equipment common in Germany is unknown. Their theatres, 
some with two stages in one building, may present up to sixteen 
different productions in repertory in one week, and some 
degree of mechanization is almost essential. The attitude of 
the technician, especially the younger generation, working in 
such a building is that he will see to it that anything the director 
wants he can have — and if he wants nothing he can have that 
too. This maybe has not so far produced any new playwrights, 
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the life-blood of theatre, but these new playhouses, superbly 
equipped, do produce an audience. The average attendance in 
Western Germany is 98 per cent. 


In Britain we cannot hope for State patronage and invest. | 
ment on the scale that the Germans take for granted. But | 


during the coming years, aided by the building of many and 


varied playhouses, the theatre can become again a more vital 


part of daily life. The architect and technician in their aid to 


the artist must always look forward, learning from the errors | 


of the past yet not automatically rejecting the old, balancing 


old and new with a flexible mind, an independent yet inter. | 


national outlook at the service of the theatre. 


The Right to Fail 


George Devine 


As artistic director of the English Stage Company at the Royal 


Court, George Devine has probably done more than any other , 


individual to change the face and heart of the English theatre in the 
last five years. Now 51, he began his stage career as an actor in 1932; 
became producer and manager to the London Theatre Studio in 1936; 


and after serving in the Army from 1940 to 1946 was appointed | 


director of the Young Vic. Here, in conversation with Richard 
Findlater, he discusses some of the problems of directors in general and | 
the Royal Court in particular. 


DON’T believe that it matters how you achieve what you 
achieve so long as what finally appears on the stage is 


, 


theatrically valid. You can take any moral or aesthetic | 


attitudes you like, provided that something exciting and true 
is created. If you have a director who says that every actor has 
to stand on his head for half an hour every morning before he 
starts to rehearse, and the director and his actors actually get 
something out of that, then — fair enough — that works, for the 
moment. But there are basically two kinds of direction. There’s 


—yoe 


the kind that imposes a strong personal stamp on the play, | 
the stamp of brilliant people like Joan Littlewood and Tony , 
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Guthrie and Peter Brook. I think that in one way we suffer 
from the lack of that stamp at the Royal Court. If I did all the 
productions and said ‘Right, THIS is the way we produce plays’, 
then we might do better at the box office. But I don’t believe 
that this kind of direction is very fertile for the dramatist, and 
what we’re trying to do here is to practise the other kind — 
which attempts to get the best out of each particular element 
in a production and make them work together in realizing the 
play. This place is a sort of school, after all, with different talents 
and points of view — as different as Tony Richardson, Bill 
Gaskill, John Dexter and Lindsay Anderson. But they do share 
a certain attitude towards the author. 

No, I wouldn’t say that the director is the author’s servant. 
That’s too strong. I don’t think that an author really knows 
what he’s written, in theatrical terms, when it comes to 
interpretation on the stage. It all seems so obvious to him that 
he can’t understand why the actors shouldn’t see it at once. It’s 
usually there in the lines, of course, but somebody has to 
discover that and interpret it to a group of people, while being 
completely faithful to what the author basically felt. That 
somebody is the director. He has to induce all the people 
concerned to make their own individual, personal contributions 
inside the framework, while he is responsible primarily to the 
source material. He has to make the actors feel, finally, that it’s 
their show, because from the first night onwards he isn’t there. 
He’s got to let them take it away. There was a period about 
five years ago when I was working at Stratford and the Vic 
and other places when I found that the reliance of actors on 
the director was much too great, for my money. They expected 
you to tell them absolutely everything about the characters 
they were playing. But that, I think, is work the actor must do 
for himself. Nowadays I always say to actors here: ‘I’m not 
going to do your job for you. I will help you in every way I 
possibly can. I will guide you, select for you, tell you what I 
think the play is about and what the relationships are between 
the characters, because I have an overall view. But it’s up to 
you to discover what is inside the character.’ When you do that 
the actor makes a much bigger contribution than if you marshal 
him, and I think the young actor prefers it — especially as in 
general he’s much more serious than the young actor of thirty 
years ago, when I started in the theatre. He talks far more 
about the theatre in general and the world outside it, for one 
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thing. In my day young actors talked about Money or Billing. 
And he has a more serious attitude to his work. He’s 
less willing to sell himself as an article worth so many pounds a 
week, to be shoved around by a clever director who will Do 
Something with him, in any kind of play. 

Just to be a director by itself, producing one play here and 
one play there, isn’t enough. You should try to create con- 
ditions of work, perhaps even by starting your own company or 
running your own theatre. We’re the only people in the theatre 
whose temperaments fit us for that kind of job. You can’t 
expect an author or an actor to do it, as a rule. I feel that part 
of my job of creating conditions is to train directors here. I have 
two or three at a time, working three months as assistants to me, 
then spending a month in the office and a month in the work- 
shops. They have to learn stage management, and they have to 
know all about business. I think a director ought to have been 
an actor, too, if possible, because then he’ll have a better idea 
of what the actors’ problems are. Some people who want to be 
directors think of him as a sort of superior being who has 
wonderful Ideas. But anybody can have ideas: the point is what 
you do with them, how you turn them into theatre fact. This is 
where the fight comes in. I also encourage these assistants to 
learn about the other arts. None of us — dramatists or directors 
or actors — know enough. I urge them to keep in touch with the 
other movements, and not just to live inside the theatre. We 
can’t afford to be so absorbed in our own little world of the 
stage. We’ve got to participate, we’ve got to read, we’ve got to 
know what’s going on. 

I feel that the first statement of the Court has now been 
made, and all sorts of people are looking to me and saying, 
‘What are we going to do next?” It’s terribly difficult to know 
for sure because there are so many things to do, so many 
fields which are quite unexplored. There’s the job, for instance, 
of developing and opening out the possibilities of what the 
theatre itself can be, and architecture — of course — has a lot to 


do with that. Our old playhouses — beautiful as some of them | 


are — are like remnants of the old court or haut bourgeois theatre. 
A theatre is a great man’s house, with all the old images - 
chandeliers, red plush, liveried servants — that don’t have any 
meaning for people to-day. People like the court, they like 
pageantry, but if the theatre is not just a place you go to for 


special treats, if it is to be part of your life, then it ought to be - 
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quite a different kind of place. I’d like to rip out the inside of 
this one and create a playhouse with a very different feeling. 
I'd like a bigger theatre — with more seats at cheap prices — 
which would be a very free and open place, and the old feeling 
of freedom that there used to be in the music hall. It could be a 
really popular theatre, and you could do plays there just as 
serious in intention as those we do to-day in our little worried 
boxes. Then there’s the field of the audience. There’s a whole 
audience that we just don’t speak to at all — not only among the 
working class but the professional classes, among the people 
between 20 and 30 in industry and commerce who are earning 
good wages and who would sooner think of flying to the moon 
than coming here to see, say, a play by Shelagh Delaney. 
And there’s the young audience missing from the theatre. I’ve 
just started here — and it’s a very long-term thing — to make 
contact with the schools. In the last few weeks we’ve had two 
groups of older children from different schools at the theatre. 
They come here for a whole week without a teacher. They 
meet a young director, an actor, an author. They’re taken to 
other theatres, to a designer’s studio, to an acting school, to the 
workshop. They see a rehearsal at the beginning of the week 
and then again at the end. They have a complete week of 
theatre. Most of them seem to have been thrilled, and some 
have written to tell us that it’s given them a totally different 
idea of what the theatre means. One boy said that it had not 
only affected his feelings about the theatre, but about life in 
general, to see a group of people working together in this 
dedicated way ... 

This started from a long talk I had a few months ago with 
Helene Weigel. Now I’m going to try to organize one visit a 
week. If we could get 500 of them round the theatre in a year, 
that would eventually build up into something quite formidable. 
What we ought to do is to send a team round the schools to 
show them how theatre works and what it is, but we’ve got too 
much on our plate here as it is. Yet the theatre must explore 
this field. Middle-aged playgoers come to a play if it’s successful, 
or if they think they’re going to get a kick out of it. But if 
you’re going to make the theatre a part of your life — if you’re 
going to be demanding, to take an attitude, to be critical — 
then you need formation and that, I think, ought to start in 
schooldays. 


Then, of course, there’s the development of the actor. Take 
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somebody like Albert Finney. He’s a wonderful actor, and he 
can sing and dance and mime and be an acrobat; if only you 
could build up a group of artists like that, and put them to 
work in a really popular theatre. That could transform the 
whole situation. It’s not a new idea, of course, but what the hell? 
It may have been done before, but it needs to be done again 
right now. As far as this theatre is concerned I’m going to make 
a big effort this year to start collecting a permanent company. 
If I can find the money, I want to persuade them to work on a 
kind of part-time contract. I had that idea from the start, but I 
couldn’t put it into practice, though I’ve had a nucleus of 
players working here on and off. 

It’s part of a director’s job, I believe, to be aware of all these 
things — and not least of the need for sheer education, of authors 
and actors and directors and audiences. One of the good signs 
for the 1960s, I think, is that more new work is being per- 
formed all over the country. The quality may be dubious here 
and there, but the quantity has increased and the field is open. 
You cannot say to-day that a new play with merit won’t get a 
hearing somewhere. The dramatists ought to be all right for a 
bit, and their attitude to form will take its own natural course. 
I think John Osborne’s Luther will create as much of an impact 
as Look Back in Anger did, but in a very different way, and 
already — even before that —- you have Wesker planning to 
write a play about Jesus, and Delaney thinking of a play about 
Derby in the fifteenth century. There’s a movement away from 
modern dress naturalism. To begin with, they had to write 
what was close to them, from their own experience. Now they’re 
starting to explore a much wider territory. . . . 

Somebody asked me at a meeting in America, ‘What would 
you say in four words was the most important thing you have 
established at the Royal Court?’ I’d asked Tony Richardson 
that very same question: what had we really established? He 
said, ‘I’ll tell you what: the right to fail.’ And that’s the answer I 
gave in America. 
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ACTORS 


OT everyone would agree with Granville-Barker that 
N ‘the art of the theatre is the art of acting, first, last and 

all the time’. On the far side of the fireproof curtain, in 
those seats of higher learning where the ‘noble form’ of the 
drama is still worshipped in snug isolation from the ‘unholy 
trade’ of the stage, there is a widespread conviction that — in 
Oscar Wilde’s words — ‘it is not by the mimes that the muses are 
to be judged’; and on many of the stages where the mimes are 
obliged to work by the opportunity state there is little chance 
of developing their art, severely restricted as it is by both the 
long-run system of the West End and the short-run system of 
the provinces which rule the British theatre. Yet among the 
4,500 players — around half the nominally professional acting 
strength of the country — who still earn part of their living on 
the stage there are many fine artists, and even a few great ones, 
working spasmodically in a variety of styles for wildly variable 
rewards in cash and experience. Britain can be proud that, in 
spite of everything, it has some of the best actors in the world — 
now, as nearly always then — who have taught themselves with 
the help of Shakespeare and their older exemplars in acting 
and direction. 

What is the outlook for the 1960s? Already it seems clear that 
stage acting is increasingly becoming a part-time occupation 
for the professional player: the available outlets have dwindled 
rapidly during the past fifteen years, with the steady liquidation 
of provincial playhouses, and the available cash rewards for the 
experienced actor compare unfavourably with those offered by 
television and film work, where he can — when in luck — earn 
more in a few hours than from a few weeks of ‘rep.’ Although 
new theatres are a-building, not enough are yet in prospect to 
alter the new balance of power. Inevitably, the actor’s range 
becomes constricted; the system appears to favour the acteur 
rather than the comédien, the Personality rather than the Protean, 
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if only because of the sheer paucity of roles. Irving played over 
400 roles in three years in his provincial apprenticeship; 
Gielgud played nearly forty parts in Ais first three years; 
Richard Burton played 7 in the same period. Actors have always 
counted on Shakespeare as the life-saver of their art, but now 
the do-it-yourself ‘classical’ tradition handed down through 
Forbes-Robertson and Gielgud seems to be in danger of 
expiring. Top players shrink from the unlimited run: as Gielgud 
has said, ‘Acting is hell. Never has another artist had to make 
200 times in hate what he has once made in love.’ 

Yet on the other hand the kind of opportunity has widened a 
little within our shrinking theatre, as the dominance of genteel 
West End naturalism has been weakened by the sudden and 
varied growth of the new home-grown drama in the past five 
years, carrying the actor from the drawing-room to the kitchen, 
the cellar and the street. Other factors include the impact of 
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Method-ism in the cinema, the demands of foreign dramatists | 


such as Ionesco, Williams and Brecht, and the tougher realism 
of T V drama (limiting though this may be in its own be- 
havourism). Our best actors — such as Olivier, Redgrave and 
Guinness — have all found parts in plays by young English 
writers, who have also introduced a new generation of English 
players. In the reps the old treadmill of weekly programming is 
gradually being destroyed; with State aid, through the Arts 
Council, companies are moving first to fortnightly rehearsals 
and later (it is hoped) to a fortnightly change of bill. At 
Stratford-atte-Bowe and elsewhere the advent of rather more 
prole players apparently reflects a long-delayed influx of 
recruits from a recognizably wider social range; while at 
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Stratford-atte-Avon and Stratford-inne-Aldwych the experi- | 


ment of building up Britain’s first modern theatrical ensemble, 


under relatively long-term contracts allowing wide freedoms to | 


the actor, heralds — we must hope — the formation of the National 
Theatre company. 


~ 


So much for generalities. Four actors contribute their par- 
ticular views to this number, under cross-examination, on some 


aspects of the theatre’s present and future. First in the witness 
box is one of the stage’s whiter hopes, Jan Bannen, in conversa- 
tion with Tom Milne. Born in Airdrie, this 30-year-old son of a 
solicitor began his theatrical career at Stratford-on-Avon in 
1951 as a walk-on. He worked four seasons there, graduating to 


Flute in The Dream by 1954. During the next two years Bannen - 
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acted in films, television and rep in Edinburgh, but in 1956 he 
made his West End debut — and his name — in A View from the 
Bridge. Outstanding performances followed in two O'Neill 
plays The Iceman Cometh and Long Day’s Journey Into Night, and 
in John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, and he has recently 
been appearing in his fourth major American role in Toys in the 
Attic. At Stratford this year he is playing Buckingham, Orlando 
-and Hamlet. 


Contracts, Not Cash 


Ian Bannen 


N England there is really so little following for the drama 
|e sometimes you feel you are barking up the wrong tree 

if you believe that, as an actor, you have some social 
function. I mean, everybody raves about Serjeant Musgrave’s 
Dance now, but hardly a soul came to see it. People go to the 
theatre to be entertained, and entertainment is relaxation, 
which is necessary for every human being. But, while being 
entertained, you can surely also acquire some knowledge? 

Undoubtedly there Aas been a change in the theatrical 
climate over the past few years. The critics have done a lot to 
help the new type of play which is being done, and performances 
have tightened, but I feel that audiences are still so often 
composed of old ladies. You hear the most insane remarks 
from the stalls, and you wonder what the hell we are all doing. 
In some beautiful scene, where everything is going right and the 
meaning is quite clear, you hear remarks like, ‘I wish she’d 
stop dragging her leg!’ Is it all a waste of time? I suppose one 
must expect a certain percentage of that type of playgoer, but 
I don’t think that the climate has changed much as far as 
audiences are concerned. 

I don’t know if The Waiting of Lester Abbs, which I did at one 
of the Royal Court Sunday night performances, comes into 
the ‘new’ category. Kathleen Sully’s first book, Canal by Moon- 
light, was a protest, but the play is a more personal thing. 
Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, of course, is definitely in the school, 
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but much more flamboyant and reaching after epic style than 
the usual Court play — a magnificent piece of work. In a sense, 
though, I have felt more at home with O’Neill than with 
anything else I have done. There is an Irish background to 
me, and the atmosphere of Long Day’s Journey into Night ap- 
pealed particularly. The Iceman Cometh I liked even more as a 
play, although it leaves several questions unanswered and does 
not resolve completely. I loved the long spiel at the end, the 
way Hickey punches through from the beginning, piles on 
information, throws out clues, and leads to the wonderful 
disclosure at the end. The whole thing appealed to me, but 
particularly the fact that Hickey, like Musgrave, has an 
evangelical fervour. He is trying to sell something he really 
believes in, and it is only at the last minute that he finds out 
he has made a mistake. It is rather like doing a physics problem 
in an exam — at the last moment you find you have gone 
wrong, and have to hare back before the bell goes to try to 
discover where you went astray. Musgrave, of course, never did 
discover where he went wrong. You sympathize with him be- 
cause he feels strongly enough about evil to try to do something 
about it, but he is unhinged, unlike Hickey, who only pretends 
to be mad. At one point he was about to shoot anybody who 
moved, giving evil for evil: you cannot drop a bomb to stop 
bombs being dropped. 

Musgrave’s great harangue in the third act was a difficult 
one to deliver. The Royal Court has a good stage, not too wide, 
although there are one or two black spots at the back of the 
auditorium, but it was a pity that the platform from which 
Musgrave delivers his speech could not have been nearer the 
audience. It is very difficult to deliver a harangue and drop 
your voice, because people don’t do it when they are shouting 
to a crowd, and you lose a certain reality if you do. If Mark 
Antony, for example, were to start sinking his voice in the 
oration in Julius Caesar, people at the back of the crowd would 
shout ‘Speak up!’ If you are right in front of the audience, or 
into the audience on an apron, you can drop, relax and play 


Pe 


around with your voice as much as you like, and still give the | 


effect of addressing a large crowd in a market square. The 
Mermaid tempts me enormously as an actor, with its enormous 
width of stage in spite of which the sound comes out so clearly 
to the auditorium. I have never played on an arena stage, but 
I wish we had been able to play The Iceman Cometh in the round 
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as they did in New York. With the bar-room setting, it would 
have been particularly effective, because theatre in the round is 
rather like being in a bar: everybody sits around, you are in 
amongst the actors and can see them from all sides. From the 
actor’s point of view, the intimacy is wonderful. The nearer 
you are to your audience, the easier it is to play — you don’t 
have to pressure so much on your diaphragm as you do at 
Stratford, for example. There you are conscious of an immense 
pressure, almost as if you were singing in opera — not that I 
have sung in opera, but I do sing, and know how much you 
have to use your diaphragm. Often, in Shakespearean pro- 
ductions, the effort shows. Actors like Olivier and Gielgud have 
mastered the vocal technique, of course, but quite often the 
small part players will come on and honk hoarsely on the first 
night as though they had been selling newspapers. 

I like to get near the audience, but having done quite a bit of 
television I must confess that in a way I hate the box especially 
for big stuff, because they damp down your sound. The sound 
system can only take a certain amount of megacycles, and 
beyond that the microphone rattles and crackles. Some of the 
big scenes in Olivier’s Henry V film were shot from a distance 
for precisely this reason. If you have to blow out, they pitch 
you further away from the mike, and you get, not exactly an 
echo, but a slightly hollow effect. You cannot play full out - 
you can give an appearance of doing so, but it is not the same. 
The same thing happens with recordings of operas: if you 
have a sweet, soft voice, then it is perfect for recording, but the 
full power of someone like Fischer-Dieskau can never be 
caught. Moreover, because everything is done in three weeks 
in television, it all seems very much hit-or-miss; sometimes it 
comes off, sometimes it does not. With a film, providing the 
budget is reasonable, if you miss you can watch the rushes and 
then have another hit the following day. But television is always 
in a hurry, with technicians not quite sure what is going on, 
actors looking for their marks, somebody in the background 
saying, ‘Faster... slower... take it easy . . . calm down’, and 
so on. You can lose so much concentration. 

In the West End, the usual four-week rehearsal period is not 
enough, but if you go on tour first, and the director comes with 
you, you may have a tolerable eight weeks. If you happen to 
get into a long run, you can always go on working at the part, 
but it would be nice to work with a director. Directors, I find, 
5° 
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rarely stay with a play after it has opened in London, especially 
if it is a success. At best, they come back after a few months to 
cry ‘You have all gone to pieces!’. It is largely a matter of 
finance, of course, for they have to go off to take up their next 
assignment — which is where a permanent company like the 
Berliner Ensemble scores. I hate long runs. I have only been in 
one — seven months with A View from the Bridge - and after 
three months I found it hard going. In the old days, long runs 
were unheard of, and they are unnatural. You are constantly 
trying to find some new emotional freshness, but it is hard to do. 
You think of the same ideas and they become no ideas; you 
think of your mother rotting upstairs with drugs and ghosts, 
and it becomes like thinking of chewing-gum. If some organiza- 
tion like the New York Actors’ Studio, where actors could 
work in their spare time, were opened in London with the right 
person in charge, I would be delighted. The best solution of all, 
though, is the permanent company, and I have great hopes of 
the Stratford-London venture. You do not have to do the 
same play night after night after night, and you can work 
constantly with the same directors. 

Directors are becoming more and more absolutist nowadays, 
and I am all in favour of this, after a director has got used to you 
as an actor and you have got used to him. If he is very dogmatic, 
he can sometimes force you against your will, without knowing 
what you can give him, and without your knowing what he 
wants. This is where the permanent company is invaluable. 
After a few shows together, he begins to know what your 
potentialities and limitations are, while you begin to under- 
stand him, and learn not to imitate when he shows you what 
he wants and is really only giving clues. When I was working 
with José Quintero on Long Day’s Fourney into Night, he used to 
do these imitations for me, saying, crescendo, ‘I want you to 
love her’, and I used to try to ‘love her’. “‘What’re you doin’ ?’, 
he would say — I just did not get what he wanted. But I would 
like to work with him again, and this time I would know. Some 
directors find it particularly difficult to work with actors who 
do not happen to be on the same wavelength. Others, like 
Guthrie and Quayle, seem to be able to make anybody see 
what it is they want. Quayle, for example, is like the captain of 
a ship: he has no trouble, whatever sort of personality he is 
dealing with. 

Mixture of styles can be a problem, rather like the film of 
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Julius Caesar, where Brando and Gielgud both gave excellent 
performances, but which grated against each other. Many 
younger actors, like myself, have worked largely in what might 
be loosely termed realistic plays, and may have had little 
enough opportunity to appear in classical repertory. For a 
realistic actor to be pitchforked straight into leading Shake- 
spearean roles is not easy, and I am feeling distinctly uneasy 
about playing Hamlet. Macbeth would be even worse because 
it requires so much more emoting power; Othello even more 
and King Lear more again. Hamlet does not raise his voice 
much — he is thinking most of the time. The danger lies in trying 
to imitate someone like Gielgud who has made a great 
success of the part, even assuming that it were possible to 
imitate his wonderful voice. You must bring yourself to the part, 
as in a realistic play, but you have to follow the verse forms 
without splitting it all up. People come to hear the verse, 
rather like arias in an opera; and when an aria comes up, you 
can’t hide behind a pillar, scratch your bottom and make 
squeaks. You can put in your own interpretation, with any 
amount of variation and imagination, so long as it is all within 
the lines, but it is tricky. 

I never went to a drama school, and am not particularly 
unhappy about it, although I would have liked to go to the 
Young Vic School; I admire St-Denis immensely. Training, of 
course, is essential, and if you land in a good repertory com- 
pany with a good director, you can learn a lot. I suppose drama 
schools do a good job, provided you don’t get too worried about 
going down on your left knee instead of your right, and think 
that acting is all about that, which it isn’t. But I do think it is 
preferable to go and hold a spear somewhere and watch for a 
bit, then go to a school if you can, having discovered some of 
the basic problems and how to rectify them for yourself. For 
this reason I don’t think that closed shop or limited entry can 
really be a good thing for the acting profession; and also be- 
cause people often shine like stars at drama school, only to fade 
away later, while others find their talent opening out gradu- 
ally. Perhaps there could be some sort of closed shop for the 
West End only. 

As for the future, I would infinitely prefer to be under con- 
tract to a company with a Royal Court type of programme, 
rather tian earn double the salary — or more — in a two-year 
run of a West End comedy. After all, if one is short of money, 
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there is more of a chance nowadays of slipping off to do a 
quick television show: not ideal, but it solves problems if you 
get into debt. I have been extremely lucky with my roles in 
London, and in between times I have turned to films and T V: 
this was a mistake. I should have gone to a repertory company 
like the Bristol Old Vic. Half a dozen plays in three or four 
years is not really enough to exercise a developing actor. You 
learn with each part, of course, and you learn more if you have 
a three months’ run than if you play for only three weeks, but 
it is unsatisfactory. I would like to do a comedy — not for a 
two-year run, of course — but, alas, you tend to get stuck with 
the sort of roles which gave you your first taste of success. I 
would like to do some Chekhov, and I would love to play 
Iago, but I haven’t thought much about other possibilities. I 
always like to be startled when I am offered something good. 


Making Them Feel 


Albert Finney 


Albert Finney, now 24, is the son of a Salford bookmaker. Like 
most British actors he was trained at a dramatic school (RADA) and 
in rep. While playing at the Birmingham Rep he attracted the 
attention of, among others, Charles Laughton, who gave him his first 
West End role in The Party (1958). In the following year he 
worked with Laughton at Stratford-on-Avon, playing Cassio in 
Othello, Lysander in The Dream, Edgar in King Lear, and a 
Roman Citizen in Coriolanus, in which he briefly took over the 
leading role as Olivier’s understudy. In 1960 he appeared at the Royal 
Court in The Lily White Boys, but it was not until his advent in 
Billy Liar — a comedy still running at the Cambridge Theatre — that 
Albert Finney was generally hailed as an actor at the top of his class 
and age-group. After a brief appearance in the film of The Enter- 
tainer, he scored another personal triumph in the screen version of 
Alan Sillitoe’s novel Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. Jn 
conversation with Clive Goodwin he talks about his approach 
to acting... 
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LOVE acting. I can’t begin to see myself ever doing any- 
] thing else. I suppose I’m just stage-struck really, but I love 

the theatre — every aspect of it. And I want to play every- 
thing, every part on the classical shelf. This may sound a bit 
naive, but on the other hand I don’t just see myself as a paid 
entertainer, a kind of performing monkey. There’s a lot more to 
it than that. This part I have just played in Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning: I had read the book long before I was offered 
the screen play. I thought the book was a little overwritten in 
places. Sillitoe was so full of what he wanted to say that he got 
carried away. The film scenario pruned all that out. When I 
read the book the part of Arthur Seaton stood out like a beacon. 
I wanted to play it then — I even did play it (for myself) 
sometimes, walking down Charing Cross Road pretending I 
was on my way home from the factory. 

I jumped at the chance of the film, but not merely because it 
was a magnificent acting part for me, but also because of what 
the film had to say about our present-day smash and grab 
society. The same goes for Billy Liar. 1 believed the play was a 
great deal more than just a piece of family entertainment. I 
believed in the play despite the bad notices, and I still believe 
in it despite the good houses. 

I am luckier than most, of course, because I have reached a 
stage where I can pick and choose my parts to a certain extent. 
I think an actor should do that if he can, although with the 
theatre in its present state of disorganization this isn’t easily 
possible. Mind you, I don’t approve of carrying organization 
to the point of regulating entry into the profession. It’s impos- 
sible to say when talent is going to emerge. You can plug away 
for years and then suddenly a part comes along that completely 
pulls you together and you find yourself. The advantages of 
closing up the shop and letting just a few in at a time aren’t 
sufficient compared to the risk of a lot of genius going to the 
wall simply because it isn’t manifest early enough. A National 
Theatre might give us a basis for that organization. If we get one 
I would certainly love to work in it, although it might depend 
on who was in charge. A theatre building doesn’t mean a great 
deal in itself — it is just a shell. It is not a theatre until you fill 
it with actors and a director. However well designed it may 
be, however splendid the bars, the foyers, and the stage 
machinery, it is finally only as good as they are. If the company 
can work together and trust and respect each other’s ability, 
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and if they all have ability to trust and respect, then it could be 
splendid. 

The balance of control between the actor and the director is 
a very delicate and difficult thing. Having only worked with 
seven theatre directors in my professional life I’m not sure if I 
am qualified to comment. The great directors always seem to 
rely, finally, on the actor. Whenever a difference of opinion 
comes up, the director should give way to the actor. The actor, 
like the customer, must always be right. This, of course, is an 
enormous generalization, but on the whole I believe it to be 
true. There must be some point when the actor, as a creative 
artist, takes over, although I suppose that when a clever 
director gets a good idea he persuades the actor that he thought 
of it first. But after all, the actor has got to play it. Three 
hundred nights after the director has left the show the actor is 
still out there — on his own. True, the director comes back to 
watch the odd performance — to ensure the audience aren’t 
breaking you down. This is always a problem, particularly in a 
comedy like the one I’m playing now (Billy Liar). You can feel 
the audience pulling you down with them: tempting you to 
indulge in the extra ‘take’ and get the longer laugh. You have 
to keep a tight hold on the truths you discovered in rehearsal. If 
you give in you are dead. When I say truth, I don’t mean 
simple photographic naturalism. Anyway you don’t see many 
natural-looking photographs these days. Theatrical truth has 
to be a lot larger than life — but you see this [describing a small 
circle with his forefinger] can be a truth, and so can this [describing 
a much larger circle]. Pure naturalism, a kind of behaviour, is a 
cul-de-sac for the actor, which he has to be careful he doesn’t 
disappear up. Most West End theatres are too big for real 
naturalistic acting. Your first responsibility is to your audience. 
It isn’t much good if you are having the most marvellous time 
on stage crying or laughing, if they are not with you at the 
back of the stalls. It isn’t enough just to feel. You have got to 
make them feel. Your problem is not so much experiencing a 
problem within yourself but to make them believe you are 
experiencing it. 

Every actor has his own way of doing this and it does not 
matter very much how he does it as long as he succeeds. Per- 
sonally, I have to feel something of the emotion I’m meant to be 
projecting — but there are actors who can achieve the same 
effect by other means. Well alright, that works for them. I 
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sometimes think there are as many methods as there are 
actors. 

As for the Method itself I don’t feel I owe any great debt. But 
I know about it — it’s there — I accept it as part of my back- 
ground. And this is new, I suppose. I was just going up to the 
RADA when I first saw Brando in On the Waterfront. There’s 
no doubt about it that American film acting has had an in- 
fluence on me and on a great many actors I know. Brando was 
like a bombshell to most of us when we first saw him. This is 
an influence that is often overlooked. 

There have been certain changes in acting style in the last 
few years. Not really a revolution but perhaps the beginnings of 
one. A certain type of actor is emerging, but then of course it 
all depends on what kind of plays you are getting. There have 
been some great changes in playwriting and they all date back 
to that first night in April 1956, the first night of Look Back in 
Anger. You can trace every change back to that date. 

I don’t feel I belong to any particular school of actors. One of 
the reasons that there seems to be one is that young actors are 
drawn from a much wider range of class than they ever used 
to be. Television has probably had a lot to do with this. The 
young cockney boy with a taste for playing the fool never 
went to the theatre. But now he can sit at home and watch 
television and, what’s more, see a lot of actors apparently 
doing very well in the business, some of whom aren’t so very 
different from himself. 

You see, I think there is an enormous amount of talent around 
- of all kinds, writers, actors, and directors. For years people 
said, “You can’t make an English film like On the Waterfront, or 
you can’t write a play like A View from the Bridge, because 
nothing like that ever happens in this country.’ Now that’s just 
nonsense. English working- and lower-middle-class life is 
jam-packed with dramatic material. At last some of it is begin- 
ning to be liberated. Saturday Night and Sunday Morning is an 
example of what I mean and I hope you liked it, because there’s 
a lot more of it to come. 
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Expendable Faces 


Michael Redgrave 


Our next contributor, that great artist Sir Michael Redgrave, 
needs no introduction as either actor or author. He has written at 
length and in depth about the actor’s art in two invaluable books, 
The Actor’s Ways and Means and Mask or Face, which have 
grown out of twenty-seven years’ experience in the theatre at the 
summit of his profession. Here, in conversation with Richard 
Findlater, he answers some questions about the outlook for the 1960s. 


ELATIVELY, there is progress. Absolutely, there is 
R sone That’s certainly true of acting, especially in 
England, where everything has always depended on the 
individual styles of different leading players. I haven’t the 
faintest idea what forms it will take in the 1960s, and I don’t 
think that anyone can do more than hazard a shrewd guess 
about it, or about the kind of drama that may emerge in the 
next ten years. Who could possibly have predicted at the end 
of the war that Italian films, for instance, would be so successful 
or influential? But I do see one great danger ahead, and that is 
what I would call the growing expendability of actors. Take the 
film of Bicycle Thieves, as an extreme example. There the hero 
was an artisan who had never acted before in his life. He was 
chosen for his face by the director. He gave a splendid, shatter- 
ing performance. And he earned more in a few weeks in the 
studios than he could earn in a year at his own job. When he 
went back to work his mates said, ‘Oh no, you’re a capitalist 
now. Get a job with your film friends.’ But the film studios 
said, ‘Oh no, we can’t use you again. Everyone will always 
think of you as the man in Bicycle Thieves.’ That’s a special case, 
of course, but it suggests why I think it’s very important that 
the same actors should not go on doing a lot of television and a 
lot of films. Their faces will become too familiar. They’ll be 
used up too quickly. 

I was very struck with Penelope Gilliatt’s remark in The 
Queen recently that she hopes to see in the 1960s the continued 
supremacy of the non-actor. Non-actor is an unfortunate word. 
Nobody could call Albert Finney or Peter O’Toole that. But 
one knows what she means, of course: actors who appear to be 
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acting in such a personal and uninhibited way that the whole 
performance might well be thought to be a brilliant improvisa- 
tion. One shouldn’t forget that this —- or something like it - 
has always been the actor’s aim. But it’s partly, of course, 
because their faces are new, that they seem more real. Wasn’t it 
Ken Tynan who praised somebody for having a Redbrick face, 
as if it were a kind of theatrical innovation? But I can think 
of lots of my contemporaries whose faces would pass for 
Redbrick, if you were seeing them on the stage for the first time 
and didn’t know them. Certainly, as David Low drew me, I’ve 
got a very Redbrick face. As Augustus John drew me, I’ve got 
an Oxbridge aesthete’s face. But after the accretions of different 
roles, after the face has been shown over and over again, 
people may say, ‘We can’t possibly believe that’s a Portsmouth 
postman. We know it’s Michael Redgrave.’ I don’t see why that 
should happen, but I think it may also happen to some of 
the non-actors — as Penelope Gilliatt called them —- in the 
1960s. One of the radio critics, talking of Michéal Mac- 
Liamméir’s Importance of Being Oscar recital - in which he does 
not attempt to impersonate Oscar Wilde — said recently that he 
thought that it would have been better if it had been done by 
somebody who was not so obviously acting. What a strange 
confusion of thought? Would you go to the ballet to see some- 
body who was obviously not dancing? Or to a concert where 
the violinist was merely improvising ? 

Yes, for any actor, the theatre comes first, surely? It’s all 
very well to say — as I’ve said to excuse myself doing so many 
films — that we live in this day and age, and the cinema is a 
wonderful medium, and we ought to work in it and com- 
municate through it. But I don’t think it’s a very creative or 
personal medium for the artist, compared with the theatre, 
and I don’t see anything about television, fundamentally, that 
is different from the films. I know there are fine shades of 
intimacy, and differences in rehearsal-time, and so on, but if 
you can manage to have a splendid disregard for the proximity 
of the camera in the film studio you can do the same in the 
T V studio. I think T V encourages a certain narrowing kind of 
naturalism in acting, a bigger reliance on impromptu and 
sometimes quite adventitious effects, with a kind of Brando- 
Method texture daubed on regardless. Films can’t afford to let 
actors characterize — with the exception of a few people like 
Guinness and Sellers, who are geniuses for stepping absolutely 
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straight into a character or creating a character at the drop ofa 
hat, a thing I’ve been called upon to do sufficiently often to 
appreciate the difficulties involved. Usually there isn’t time. If 
you don’t find your way into the character within the first day, 
that bit is going to stick out like a sore thumb. To me there are 
a very painful few seconds in The Browning Version where — to my 
eye — I look different and I speak different. They are my first 
morning’s work on the set. 

Some people still say that Paris is the authors’ theatre, New 
York the directors’ theatre and London the actors’ theatre. It 
isn’t really true, of course, but a healthy theatre should be all 
three things, in different proportions. To some extent our 
theatre has become a critics’ theatre, partly to the good. The 
standard of criticism is very much higher, I think, than when 
I began to act. I believe audiences have improved too. There’s 
a bigger core of the really alert playgoers who don’t miss a trick, 
although you run through them in a couple of months, and 
they haven’t enough ready cash to support all the ‘deserving 
cases’. And I don’t think the commercial theatre is as slow to 
recognize new talent as some people say it is — nowadays, at 
any rate. 

No, I don’t believe that regulated entry will be established in 
the 1960’s. I don’t see how it can be, and I don’t think that 
anybody has the slightest intention of doing anything about it. 
It isn’t within the Equity Council’s powers to enforce it, and the 
managers would never accept it. The Council has been saying 
for years that it’s impracticable and I keep saying loudly that 
it’s inequitable — as inequitable as regulated exit would be. 
You might as well say to an actor: you haven’t worked in the 
theatre for a few years now, you’re obviously not much use, so 
you’d better get another profession. Why insist on the value of 
repertory as a training-ground? Some people have been in rep 
all their lives and should stay in rep all their lives and are lucky 
to have even that. Some brilliant people have come straight 
from drama school to the West End. Why on earth should they 
be made to learn bad habits for a year in the provinces? Of 
course, there are people with usable talents who fall by the 
wayside because of the system. And I think it would be excellent 
if all aspiring actors could have a basic training — regardless 
of their parents’ means — so that they could see whether they 
were any good or not. They could be turned out after two 
years if they weren’t any good. In fact, one year should 
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usually be quite long enough. But that shouldn’t disqualify 
them from having another go later on, if somebody wanted to 
give them a job. 

What I chiefly hope to see in the 1960s is the sheet anchor of 
the National Theatre. That is the way towards using and 
developing our theatrical talent to the full. And as a logical 
extension of the National Theatre I hope to see strategic 
points established in different parts of the country. I remember 
that about two years ago Tynan wrote that someone looking at 
a foreign company had said in effect, “There, and on that one 
stage there are twelve men could play Lear.’ As Tynan said, we 
could never find that on any stage in England. But surely the 
answer is that we would find it, if we had a National Theatre in 
London with civic theatres linked to it in Birmingham, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, and other cities. Then they would 
be training performers who would be tackling the big roles 
from an early age. That is how you acquire the stamina. You 
don’t suddenly at the age of 45 turn to Lear and expect to 
bring it off. No, there’s nothing in Shakespeare that I particu- 
larly want to do, if I were asked to join a National Theatre — 
though I’d like to direct Hamlet and The Dream. I want to play 
Trigorin in The Seagull. I should like to play Gaev, Vershinin 
and Uncle Vanya. I am going to do The Master Builder. I think 
I could still play Hjalmar Ekdal. I can’t quite think how I’ve 
passed Ibsen by, or how he’s passed me by. I think I should be a 
rather good Ibsenite, and yet I’ve never done any of his plays 
except for Peer Gynt on the radio. There’s only one play from the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries that I especially want to do - 
The Plain Dealer. And don’t think I don’t want to do new plays! 

It seems to me essential that in our National Theatre you 
should have one auditorium with a picture stage, because of the 
corpus of world drama which has been written for it and which 
undoubtedly suffers if it’s taken out of it. When you watch 
productions without curtains or scenery you become more and 
more aware of all sorts of little problems that are solved by the 
proscenium stage. The picture-frame stage is a technique which 
has been and still is extremely useful in the theatre, like the 
discovery of the close-up or cross-cutting in the cinema, and I 
myself think that the open stage is valuable only for a limited 
range of plays. I don’t understand or agree with the continual 
assertions from the exponents of the open stage that it gives the 
actor an intimacy with the audience which he can’t feel on the 
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proscenium stage. I’ve never felt this so-called barrier of the 
picture-frame stage. It’s possible to feel extremely intimate with 
all those unseen people on the other side of the curtain. And I 
think it’s most important that a National Theatre should be 
able to mount a completely realistic play, which can’t be done 
at the Old Vic at the moment because of that concrete forestage. 
I still believe Gramville-Barker was right and that a National 
Theatre needs two adjacent auditoria with common work- 
shops, wardrobes, etc. — one capable of staging an intimate 
production of, say, a Doll’s House, the other large enough to 
accommodate an unstinted production of Peer Gynt with crowds, 
dancers, orchestra and all. If this large auditorium is to be 
made into an arena stage it seems to me a pity. One can of 
course stage Peer Gynt in the round, but given a choice I would 
prefer to see it, as I am sure Ibsen saw it in his mind’s eye, with 
all the superb trickery by which a big state theatre can enhance 
the story. The purists may say what they like about stage 
illusion, but the less sophisticated theatre-goers are likely to go 
on wanting it sometimes. 


A Crazy Mixed-Up Lot 


Alec Guinness 


Finally, a short postscript on the shape of things to come by Str 
Alec Guinness, another of the great artists who have made British 
acting world-famous. Like Sir Michael Redgrave, he made his stage 
debut twenty-seven years ago and has also appeared in many films. In 
recent years he has concentrated on the cinema at the expense of the 
theatre. His comments below were made in conversation with Richard 
Findlater. 


The formal means may be a bit different, but what 
flows out must be the same — from Garrick onwards, 
and maybe before. Certainly, the new actors of the last few 
years have brought a breath of wonderfully fresh air into the 
theatre. They’re less disciplined than we were when I began 
to act — Gielgud was one of my two main guides, and he was 


Gym actors, I think, are always good in the same way. 
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always intolerant of sloppy speaking and behaviour — but 
they’re less self-consciously worried about technique. They have 
a marvellous ease and confidence. I don’t see that class has 
anything to do with it. My idea of an actor is of someone who 
can be a duke or a dustman on the stage, but whom you have a 
certain difficulty in placing socially. If you never wear a dinner 
jacket — on principle, perhaps — then you’ll never get to know 
how people behave who do wear dinner jackets, and you ought 
to know if you’re going to be a good actor. Why not let yourself 
be anonymous, and observe? I’d like to think that the actors of 
the 1960s could get a classical training, but I don’t think that 
there’s one to be had. There wasn’t really in my early days, 
except for what one picked up from the personal example of 
Gielgud and a few other actors. 

I pin my hopes to the National Theatre. It won’t put every- 
thing right, of course. It will create new problems. And I must 
say that my heart sinks when I hear people talking piously 
about using it to stage the neglected works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. If most of the plays of the seventeenth century have 
been ignored by the theatre, it’s for a very good reason. I’d 
like to ban all classics in the National Theatre for the first year, 
at least. It would be worth while putting aside a few thousand 
pounds for the commissioning of new plays. Why not ask 
Wesker and Eliot and Fry and Pinter to write a play especially 
for the National Theatre? No, there’s nothing that I parti- 
cularly want to play there. But at the moment I don’t feel 
that I myself will ever act again in the theatre unless it’s in a 
repertoire of the kind that the National Theatre would run. I 
find a West End run a terrible grind, on the whole. The alert 
faces are growing fewer and fewer — you work through the 
really theatre-minded people in six weeks, by and large — and 
after that there are only a few pools of vitality among the 
regular pushers and receivers of chocolate boxes. I can’t help 
feeling that one way to attract star actors to the National 
Theatre is to introduce a pension scheme, so that each time you 
play a role — though your salary may be on a nominal scale — 
so much goes towards your retirement dole. As a pipe dream, 
that seems to me quite reasonable. I think one of the National 
Theatre stages ought to be a picture-frame — I like the proscen- 
ium stage — and the second one ought to be a bare shell (holding 
five or six hundred people) which can be adapted to any form 
required. I don’t believe that the open stage is a final form. I 
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found at the Canadian Stratford that you sacrifice moments of 
necessary stillness, in order to show yourself to the audience, 
You manufacture excessive movement. 

Social commitment? Well, in our curious, little, closed 
world, one can’t help — now and then — letting one’s mind flick 
to Hamlet’s words to Polonius that the actors are ‘the abstracts 
and brief chronicles of the time’. I like to cheer myself up, at 
times, by thinking of that line. Sometimes there is a comment, 
and you are called upon to make it in your own way. You can 
never quite divorce yourself from the world outside, which is 
probably a good thing. If we are to be ‘abstract and brief 
chronicles’, thus heeding objectivity and social commitment, 
then I think it is only fair to add that we must also let our ‘own 
discretion be our tutor’ and explore our subjective selves. In 
short, for the most part we are a crazy mixed-up lot, who not 
only want our cake and eat it, but very often manage to do so 
without indigestion. 


Harrap Books on the Theatre 


FLORA ROBSON 2nd Imp.) 
JANET DUNBAR’S AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 


‘Vividly readable biography. One of the unusual merits of this 
book is that it gives the harsh criticism as well as the gentle’ - 
ALAN DENT (News Chronicle). ‘This is an immensely interesting 
life, packed with distinguished names familiar to every theatre- 
goer of the last twenty-five years.’ — British Books. 21s. 


W. A. DARLINGTON’S 
SIX THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 


‘A grand book.’ —- J. C. TREWIN (Birmingham Post). Highly 
praised by DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE, SIR JOHN 
GIELGUD, and SIR BRONSON ALBERY, who wrote: ‘A 
“must” for everyone interested in the theatre.’ 18s. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL’S 


BRITISH DRAMA 2ls., WORLD DRAMA 35s. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE 42s. 


‘ 











AUTHORS 


URING the first decade after the war the dearth of new 
[es drama was frequently invoked as one sure sign 

of fatal debility in that permanent invalid, the theatre. 
Where were they all, the young playmakers? Now suddenly, in 
a rush, they are here, in ever-increasing numbers; and some 
people now complain not of drought but of deluge, when young, 
inexperienced writers — who ought, it is inferred, to be kept in 
their places — are encouraged by the press, the State, and even 
the stars. Why has this talent broken through, with relative 
force, in the past five years ? One obvious cause is, of course, the 
English Stage Company’s régime at the Royal Court, and in 
particular the success of John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, 
which helped to subsidize rather less marketable work on the 
same cramped stage. Although George Devine, the English 
Stage Company’s artistic director, has often been accused of 
fostering too parochial a school of drama by limiting his 
patronage to kitchen-sink, Left-wing plays, the list to date of 
nearly eighty pieces by authors dead or alive presented at the 
Royal Court includes contemporary work as splendidly diverse 
as the plays of N. F. Simpson, Arnold Wesker, John Arden, 
Nigel Dennis, John Osborne, Anne Jellicoe, Christopher 
Logue, Keith Johnstone, Willis Hall, Sean O’Casey, Harold 
Pinter, Gwyn Thomas, Shelagh Delaney, and Noel Coward! 
Whatever criticisms one may make of Royal Court policy, the 
overwhelmingly important fact remains that here in Sloane 
Square is a theatre with a policy, a management which be- 
lieved in staging new work, an artistic direction in continuous 
control which has brought high standards of acting, design and 
production to the service of authors, young or old, poets or 
realists, committed or detached. 
On a much smaller, more selective scale, Joan Littlewood’s 
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Theatre Workshop has also provided a platform for new work - 
by Shelagh Delaney, Frank Norman and Brendan Behan — and 
a few of the leading repertories have helped to raise such 
talents as Willis Hall (Nottingham) Beverley Cross (Notting- 
ham, Oxford) John Hall (Bristol, Northampton, Birmingham), 
and Arnold Wesker (Coventry). But none of these organiza- 
tions in London or the provinces could promote new work at all 
without State aid. Apart from the annual subsidies allotted to 
them by the Arts Council, they also are encouraged to produce 
contemporary plays by grants of limited guarantees against 
box-office loss made by the same paymaster. What is more, 
individual writers of promise are granted bursaries to enable 
them to concentrate for a time on the theatre; and among 
those so far staked by the Arts Council are Arnold Wesker, 
Bernard Kops, David Campton, Kenneth Jupp and Shelagh 
Delaney. These forms of State aid are likely to be of increasing 
importance to the promotion of new drama in the decade to 
come. In the commercial theatre, too, new managements have 
emerged who are readier to take a chance on new work, while 
television helps an increasing number of bi-lateral dramatists to 
make a living, by the direct sponsorship of plays which are not 
at the mercy of the multiple hazards of theatrical production 
(although their maximum reward, esthetically and financially, 
is usually smaller). 

Money and managements aside, what are the prospects for 
the drama in the 1960s? Trend-trufflers (in Kingsley Amis’s 
phrase) already detect the end of lower-depths realism, accelera- 
ted by its proliferation on the T V screens; and infer from the 
evidence of John Whiting’s The Devils, John Osborne’s Luther, 
John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance and other plays here or 
on the horizon that to-day’s writers are moving quickly away 
from fourth-wall naturalism into a wider ‘epic’ form, a direc- 
tion which Peter Hall’s régime at the Aldwych is bent on 
encouraging. But it is anybody’s guess whether the stage will 
contract and concentrate its focus on life (as in Pinter) or 
spread its net wider in history and time (as in Brecht, still a 
seminal influence among some younger English authors). All 
one can be reasonably sure of is that in the 1960s there will be 
immensely more contemporary drama, fit to be bracketed with 
contemporary painting or novels, increasingly free from the 
party-lines of censors, hucksters and pseudo-critics in a much 
more eclectic range. 
















ACCEPTING THE ILLUSION 


Accepting the Illusion 


John Bowen 


Debates on the state of the drama tend to focus, sooner or later, on 
the controversial chimeras of ‘realism’ and ‘naturalism’, whose 
meaning varies from one critic to the next. Here John Bowen takes a 
fresh look at the labels, in relation to contemporary writing for the 
theatre and T V. Born in Calcutta in 1934, John Bowen ts the 
author of four novels which have put him among the most promising 
writers of his generation - The Truth Will Not Help Us (1956), 
After the Rain (1958), The Centre of the Green (1959) and 
Storyboard (1960). He has written two T V plays — A Holiday 
Abroad and The Essay Prize — and is script consultant to H. M. 
Tennent Globe Productions. 


REALISM: The theory that art or literature should conform to 
nature or to real life. 

NATURALISM: Realism in art or literature, emphasizing 
scientific methods of observation and experiment in the 
treatment of character. 


Webster’s Dictionary. 
We wanted eyes that were focused, ears that were bent, 
on the turbulent world around us. ... The idea was to 


challenge a belief, obstinately held by most English audiences, 
that reality stops at the stage-door, and has no business on the 
boards themselves. 


KENNETH TYNAN, Introduction to The Observer Plays, 1958. 


The development of the tradition of naturalism will be 
towards an ever-greater focus on the person or the people, and 
an increasing ability to dispense with such props to our 
interest as story and dialogue. ... There is a super-naturalistic 
theatre ahead of us in which pure behaviour can exist in its own 
right. ... I believe that the future of the theatre must lie in its 
transcending the surface of reality. .. . Naturalism can become 
so deep that it can — through the intensity of the performer — 
transcend appearances. ... 

... Is there nothing in the revolution that took place in 
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painting fifty years ago that applies to our own crisis today ?. . . 
What are ‘facts’ today ? Are they concrete, like prices and hours 
of work — or abstract like violence and loneliness? And are we 
sure that, in relation to twentieth-century living, the great 
abstractions — speed, strain, space, frenzy, energy, brutality — 
aren’t more concrete, more immediately likely to affect our 
lives than the so-called concrete issues? Mustn’t we relate 
this to the actor and the ritual of acting to find the pattern of 
the theatre we need ? 

PETER BROOK, writing in Encore, 1960. 


KOSTYA: When the curtain goes up, and by artificial 
light in a room with three walls these great geniuses .. 
represent how people eat, drink, love, move about and wear 
their jackets; when from these commonplace sentences and 
pictures they try to draw a moral —a pretty moral, easy of 
comprehension and convenient for domestic use; when in a 
thousand variations I am offered the same thing over and over 
again — I run away. ... We need new forms of expression. 
We need new forms, and if we can’t have them, we had better 
have nothing. 


NINA: It is difficult to act in your play. There are no living 
characters in it. 
KOSTYA: Living characters! One must depict life not as it is, 
and not as it ought to be, but as we see it in our dreams. 
NINA: There is very little action in your play — nothing but 
speeches. And to my mind, there ought to be love in a play. 
CHEKHOV, The Seagull, Act I. 


KOSTYA: I come more and more to the conviction that it is 
not a question of new and old forms, but that what matters 
is that a man should write without thinking of forms at all, 
write because it springs freely from the soul. 

CHEKHOV, The Seagull, Act 4 


EFINING words is like making laws; we do it to avoid 
anarchy. Words are only counters for meaning, and each 
of us puts his own value on them, but if there is to be 
communication between us, if we are to use the words as well 
as having them, we must look for an agreement, and in defining 
words as in making laws, we find agreement in past custom and 
present usage where the laws and the words are intended to run. 
But we make laws for others more than for ourselves; for us 
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we reserve a certain elasticity, and it is a poor sort of law that 
bears down hard on us. Consequently there are always areas of 
law and language in which that elasticity has been so generally 
and often used that the contents do not keep their shape — or 
any shape. Two such shapeless words are ‘realism’ and 
‘naturalism’. We know that they are different, of course, or must 
once have been, and we know that realism, in particular, is 
capable of extension into ‘social realism’ (plays about the 
working classes, not the middle classes) and the ‘poetic realism’ 
(whatever that may mean) of Michel St Denis. But the two 
words are used so indifferently nowadays from mouth to mouth, 
that it’s a sharp man who can tell when which means what, and 
a dull man who will agree with him. 

What I take the dictionary definitions at the head of this 
essay to mean is that realism is a theory, and naturalism the 
practice of it. They come from Webster, and are tidy. The 
Oxford dictionary makes no such difference, and gives 
‘realism’ as a synonym for ‘naturalism’. So let me impose 
my own shape on the words, and we can use them in this shape 
at least as we go along. I shall use ‘realism’ to mean a kind of 
writing for the theatre, in which real life — not just the surface of 
it, but the motives and passions also — is used as the raw 
material for art, and ‘naturalism’ to mean a kind of acting and 
directing based on human behaviour as it may be observed. 
The opposite of ‘realism’ would be ‘artificiality’ ; the opposite of 
‘naturalism’ would be ‘formality’. It would be possible (and 
might be interesting) to play an unrealistic play like Marriage a 
la Mode naturalistically, and it is not only possible but profitable 
to apply the formality of ballet to West Side Story. 

In these terms, Hamlet is a realistic play, and The New Tenant 
in spite of its use of furniture, is not. Nor are Simple Spymen, The 
Gazebo and most of the plays running in London at the moment 
~ as far as one can tell — in as much as their characters are 
manipulated instead of living. This is as true of Fings Ain’t Wot 
They Used T’ Be as it is of, say, The Amorous Prawn. Both have a 
realistic surface. They use furniture which can be seen in shops 
and homes, and they imitate the mannerisms of speech and 
behaviour used by those who live in the milieux they pretend 
to represent. The furniture and manners of The Amorous Prawn 
are tolerably familiar; we’ve seen them on the stage before, and 

many of us (since the theatre-going class is a moneyed class) 
have also seen them in life. Those of Fings are unfamiliar, 
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though they are becoming less so. Consequently we are 
inclined to think of Fings as being in some way more ‘true’ 
than The Amorous Prawn. But unfamiliarity is not realism. 

As far as one can tell, these plays are not realistic, but one can’t, 
of course, tell much about the intention. Like divine revelation, 
it’s not evidence, and one may only guess at it through what has 
been achieved. It’s sad when the hard-working third-rater 
obeys all the rules, asks himself consistently, ‘Is this true — and 
does it matter?’ and comes up nevertheless with Young Woodley. 
We have to accept that, like the man with the inferiority 
complex who just happened to Je inferior, there are writers who 
just happen to Je sentimental, writers who are not equipped to 
digest life, but must nourish themselves on magazine stories 
and old popular successes, chew it all up, and bring it out as 
papier maché. Even for the true artists, after all, there is no truly 
realistic play. They are not God, to know everything. All they 
can do — all that any of us, novelists, playwrights and television 
playwrights who are called ‘realists’ can do — is to make a little 
observation, a little insight, a little invention go a bloody long 
way. 

aa * * 


A realistic surface, then, does not of its own make a realistic 
play, because life itself is more than a surface. Contrariwise, a 
realistic play does not even need a naturalistic surface, because, 
on the surface level at least, we ourselves do not believe in what 
we see on stage. We accept it as an illusion. 

We accept — this is what is important — we accept the 
illusion. We know that the walls are not really brick, the win- 
dows not really glass; we watch daylight deepen into evening, 
and know that it is done by artifice. The props are real, 
perhaps. There is a real ironing-board, a real iron, but we 
don’t need them. The objects are nothing, the situation 
everything; the iron is only there so that Alison shall have 
something to hold, and need not divert her attention to 
miming; it’s a convenience, not an essential. Sometimes 
objects may be useful as foci of attention, concrete expressions 
of some person or situation that is feared, that irritates, that 
bores, that is remembered; in their own way, then, they may 
become minor characters of the play. But they are not to deceive. 
There is no deception. The audience knows that it is at a theatre, 
that the actors are acting. They don’t need Brecht to tell them 
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this; they’ve known it since they grew out of the state of 
innocence in which once they cried out to Red Riding Hood 
that the wolf was in the bed. There is a phrase much used by 
politicians: ‘I prefer to believe ...’ (as in, ‘I know that all 
statistical evic ence shows that, in countries where the death 
penalty has been abolished, there has been no subsequent rise 
in the murder rate, but I prefer to believe that the threat of 
hanging deters would-be murderers.’) Well, in the theatre also, 
we prefer to believe. We accept the convention. By an act of 
will, we involve ourselves. 

Most of the conventions used in the theatre have been 
devised to help the audience involve itself; to help the actors to 
communicate. Provided that the convention is made clear from 
the beginning, provided it is consistently used, and provided 
that its purpose is really to help and not to decorate (when it 
only sets up the distracting question ‘why?’ at the back of the 
mind), I believe that an audience can be induced to accept any 
convention — though I admit that the tepid reception Our Town 
was given in England when it was first played goes some way to 
prove me wrong. But it must help; it must be there for actors to 
use, since actors — human beings who speak words — are a 
playwright’s primary tools. We think of the Greek theatre as a 
formal sort of carry-on, but the high boots and masks were not 
used to separate the performers from their audience. At dis- 
tances from which faces would have been a blur, masks were 
more like faces than faces were, and acted as megaphones so 
that the words could be heard. When, working in smaller, 
enclosed theatres with stronger lights, we use masks today, this 
is not getting back to the Greeks, but is simple gimmickry. 

I am already dangerously close to the position that all good 
plays are realistic in the sense in which I have defined ‘realism’, 
and indeed, in as much as I am myself what is called a 
‘creative artist’, that is my commitment; I believe that life is 
the raw material for literature. Yet it would be wrong to ignore 
the fact that a play or a novel is not only a message; it is a 
machine. One makes something — a work of art, an object, 
something shaped, its constituents selected. The response to 
what one has made is aesthetic. And one also says something — 
‘Only connect,’ or ‘I have always depended upon the kindness 
of strangers,’ or ‘Man must endure his going hence even as his 
coming hither. Ripeness is all.’ The response to what one has 
said is moral, but both responses are, in fact, made together; 
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they are a single response in which the aesthetic and the moral 
may not be separated. 

Just as the public response cannot truly be split, so the making 
and the saying are a single process for the writer, since he is also 
a man — all flux and fusion. Writers are various as men are, and 
from writer to writer and time to time the proportions of making 
to saying have varied, and the responses have varied so that the 
perfect jewel and model of one decade becomes the great 
unreadable masterpiece of the next. 

This is ground which has already been much fought over by 
those writing critically about the novel. A play differs from a 
novel in three important ways. First; it is a mechanism in time, 
not space, and must be enjoyed at one sitting. Its movement is 
ordered, it cannot afford digressions, and its ideas are expressed 
in action. Second: the creation of the play and the response to it 
go on together, because the audience is present while the play is 
happening: the giggle from the gallery, the stifled sniff from the 
stalls are all part of the total creation. Third: a play uses human 
beings, actors, who are beings of the same kind as the artist who 
wrote the play and the audience who must respond to it. 

Human beings can be drilled to behave in an unhuman way. 
They can be made to behave as puppets, as the actors in Robert 
Graves’s novel, Antigua Penny Puce, were trained to behave. Mr 
Nigel Dennis (Encounter, October, 1960) suggests that puppets 
will usually be better at acting than human beings (‘they have 
a unity of style’), but then Mr Dennis (Encounter, November, 
1960) dislikes realism in the theatre. I suggest that what human 
beings express best are human emotions; they have the equip- 
ment for it. Similarly audiences, which are also composed of 


human beings, can be conditioned to respond to anything (if 


you can catch them, and keep them at it, and they don’t lose the 
will to live) but are best equipped to respond to human 
emotions. Realism, which is the interpretation by human beings 
to human beings of human life in terms of art, seems to me to be 
what the theatre is quite simply best equipped to create. 

It may be objected that I have already suggested that most of 
the plays now running in London are not realistic. No, they are 
sub-realistic ; they are what is called ‘entertainment’. There’s no 
reason to be surprised, or even greatly horrified at this. Respond- 
ing to art isn’t easy, and most people don’t like to do it. It is 
the human part of oneself, certainly, that responds to realism, 
but human beings also like to lie, and to be told lies. A National 
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Theatre might decently come under the National Health 
Service if we can’t get it any other way, since truth is like 
medicine — good for us, but often nasty to take. 

Mr Peter Brook, whom I have quoted at the beginning of this 
essay, seems to suggest another kind of play yet, one which is 
neither statement nor object, but in which human emotions are 
divorced from the situations that give them concrete expression, 
in which ‘pure behaviour can exist in its own right’, and ‘lone- 
liness, stress, strain, etc.’, wash about the stage like bilge in a 
tanker’s hull. I cannot believe that a play of this sort could even 
be written — though, to be fair to Mr Brook, he doesn’t want it to 
be written; he wants it to be acted. The ‘revolution that took 
place in painting fifty years ago’ seems to me to be irrelevant. 
Painting and music may be abstract, because words are not their 
language. But in a play words are used to an audience which has 
already agreed to accept a meaning for them. Take away the 
meaning, or invent new words without a meaning, and what is 
left is sound; it’s a concert, not a play — or a ballet, perhaps, 
since gestures would still be used. Perhaps the easiest way to get 
something like the effect Mr Brook seems to want would be to 
set up a company to act in Arabic and without any sets, props 
or costumes before an audience which did not understand 
Arabic. 


* * * 


I don’t want to seem dismissive. Because Mr Brook writes 
high-sounding nonsense, he is not the less important as an 
antagonist to art. He is only one of a number of people in the 
theatre and peripheral to it who have set themselves against 
the notion of the drama as art, and usually they have done so in 
the name of realism. It’s suggested that for a play to be most 
‘true’ it should be improvised by the actors, and there’s a film, 
Shadows, running in London as I write, which has been impro- 
vised in this way, and has been much praised, and has become 
‘smart’. 

The notion that improvisation is more ‘true’ than written 
dialogue has come, I suppose like most pieces of silliness from 
the extrapolation of a practice into a principle. Or two practices. 
First, that in rehearsal, as the play grows and the writer hears 
lines which up to now he has only seen on paper, he may 
realize (or the director may) that some of them don’t ‘work’, 
and need to be changed. Or there may be qualities in the actors 
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he is not fully using, or deficiencies he may need to conceal. So 
a play is revised in rehearsal, and often the writer, who is like 
a magpie at any time, will pick up suggestions from his actors, 

Secondly, there is the practice by which an actor trained in 
the Method looks for ‘specifics’ — for specific incidents in his 
own experience which he may use to recall the emotion he is 
called upon to create. By extension, specifics may become more 
‘real’ (because they have actually happened; they are history) 
than the words and situation of a play (which has only been 
invented). So why not a whole play made up of specifics ? Why 
not improvise a play within some loose situational framework, 
as we are told that Miss Joan Littlewood’s company did for Mr 
Henry Chapman’s play about men on a building site. 

The notion is as naif as the attitude of those elderly people 
who do not read novels because they are not ‘true’ and only 
take biographies from Boots. A novel or a play, if it is a work of 
art, has a symbolic truth. Certainly it is good that an actor, by 
whatever process of mental transference, should come to think 
of a character as ‘his’; his voice, his body, his tears, his joy must 
give the character life. Such an actor may even go to work on a 
building site and pick up a store of Irishisms; he may become 
decently expert in the handling of a hod. But art is not simply 
experience reproduced; it is experience transformed. It is 
experience made general. 

Naturalism which extends itself from a way of acting into 
acting-plus-writing ends in plays which are only a kind of 
Outside Broadcast. ‘This is how the natives of Pago Pago do 
their fertility dances. This is how men talk on a building site. 
How interesting it all is!’ When what is reproduced in this way 
ceases to be unfamiliar, it is not even interesting any more. 
Then indeed something like The Connection (if it were truly an 
improvisation, which happily it isn’t) could only survive on tic 
quality of the jazz played during the performance. 

I don’t want to decry naturalism - as a way of acting. A 
strong script will usually benefit from naturalistic acting, 
because the words are meant to be felt; they’re incomplete 
without feeling. Naturalism hasn’t hurt Shakespeare, except 
for those to whom poetry is not poetry without a tremolo in the 
upper register, but it would blow Dry Rot to bits. Only, the 
naturalists must speak the words which are set down for them, 
and remember that most actors are not writers, and have neither 
the talent nor the instinct which will allow them to use words so 
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that the words grow, and are remembered, and are shared as 
they are spoken. Alun Owen’s Progress to the Park has been 
called a documentary play, but how much of it was impro- 
vised? And who improvised Arthur Miller’s, ‘He have his 
goodness now’, at the end of The Crucible? Who improvised 
King Lear? 

* * * 

There’s a good deal of talk about the ‘flight from realism’ in 
the theatre. This is supposed to be the ‘answer’ to the ‘challenge’ 
(sometimes the ‘threat’) of television, as if there had never been 
any realistic novels or films before television came along to add 
to the ways of making art. There’s talk about this ‘flight from 
realism’, but where is the evidence of it ? 

To begin with Great Britain, here is a list of those playwrights 
who have emerged since the war, and who have produced 
enough of a body of work to be taken seriously. I exclude Miss 
Delaney from it, as not yet proven, and N. C. Hunter as a 
border-line case. The list is alphabetical: 


John Arden (3 plays, 1 television play) 

Brendan Behan (2 plays) 

Robert Bolt (3 plays in London and 1 in the provinces; 
much radio work) 

Willis Hall (1 full-length play, 2 one-acters, 1 play in col- 
laboration, 1 adaptation; much work in radio and 
television) 

John Mortimer (1 full-length play, 3 one-acters, revue 
sketches, television plays, novels) 

John Osborne (2 plays in London, 1 play in collaboration, 
1 musical, 1 television play; at least 1 play in the pro- 
vinces) 

Alun Owen (2 plays and numerous television plays) 

Harold Pinter (2 full-length plays, 3 one-acters, revue 
sketches, television and radio plays) 

N. F. Simpson (1 full-length play, 3 one-acters, revue 
sketches) 

Arnold Wesker (4 plays; a musical said to be on the way) 

John Whiting (3 plays in London, 1 died on tour, 1 
opening in February, 1 television play, various film- 
scripts) 


Look down that list, and where’s the flight from realism? 
However, I see that I have left out Christopher Fry — so quickly 
» 
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doth fashion alter, and so ridiculous it is to take 2 period of 
fifteen years and try to begin to place artists in it. 

Nobody, I think, would suggest that Messrs Behan, Bolt, 
Hall, Mortimer, Osborne, Owen and Wesker were not ‘realist’ 
in their various ways. John Whiting has not chosen to reflect the 
detailed surface of any way of life exactly anchored in Norfolk 
or Hampstead, and his dialogue has a distinction which is not 
the distinction of dialect, but the predicaments, the passions 
and the eccentricities of his characters are human, humanly 
expressed. John Arden, whose achievement of all those listed is 
most flawed, still seems to be looking for a means; he tastes, 
tests, discards, and is often technically incompetent. He has a 
device — his characters drop into snatches of song — but realism 
as I have defined it can comprehend devices. Again, the matter 
of his plays is living. 

Harold Pinter, then? Mr Pinter was popped into the Ionesco 
box when he first appeared. The ruck of reviewers, once they’ve 
compartmentalized a writer in this way, tend to rub their hands 
and say, “That’s done with you’, so he’s had a hard time getting 
out. But compare the dialogue of The Birthday Party or any of 
Mr Pinter’s revue sketches with that of The Bald Prima Donna 
or the scene with the logician in Rhinoceros. Mr Pinter’s buses 
really run; his observation may be appalled, but it is exact. His 
characters do not use language to show that language doesn’t 
work; they use it as a cover for their fear and loneliness. They 
move each in his separate prison — the old man selling evening 
papers, the landlady who gives Petey his cornflakes. No writer 
can go on saying the same thing over and over again; Oliver 
Twist has to turn into Great Expectations. Eventually Mr Pinter 
is going to have to burst out of his room and get on down to 
Sidcup, and his recent work for television shows that he may 
soon do so. 

Finally Mr N. F. Simpson. Mr Simpson is a comedian. I have 
enjoyed his plays; many have done so, though jokes without 
characterization do get a little boring after a while. I agree that 
he’s not a realist. But I don’t think anyone would suggest that 
Mr Simpson represents a great new breakaway movement in 
the theatre, even if you give him Miss Ann Jellicoe to cover his 
flank. 

In France, of course, there are non-realist writers of greater 
stature — Messrs Ionesco and Genét and, I suppose, Beckett. 
The French tradition has always valued formality and 
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mechanics; I wouldn’t claim Racine for realism. I do not 
myself share the admiration of Francophiles for Genét, but I 
would readily admit that English writers have learned from 
Ionesco and Beckett how to make a certain kind of effect. In 
just the same way, the work of Joyce and of Gertrude Stein has 
been absorbed into the mainstream of the Anglo-American 
novel, and has influenced novelists writing today who have 
never read a word of either. 
. * * 

Let me return now to that ‘challenge (or threat) of tele- 
vision’. 

I suggest that it is not a challenge, but a help: it can give 
writers a paid apprenticeship. Playwrights nowadays are 
likely to learn their craft in television, or at least that part of 
their craft which is concerned with writing dialogue that con- 
vinces, that gains by being spoken. Of the eleven playwrights 
listed earlier, seven have themselves written for television; three 
(Hall, Mortimer and Owen) came into the theatre by way of 
television and one (Bolt) by way of radio. 

A young writer has something to say. He wants to be heard, 
and would like to be paid. If he writes a novel and his work has 
some merit, he will find a publisher easily enough. The pub- 
lisher will print about 2,500 copies of that first novel, and expect 
the libraries to take up many of them. Unless the novel should 
become an accidental best-seller, the publisher will expect to 
lose a little on the whole transaction, but will regard it as an 
investment. 

But what if the writer is a playwright? Nearly 4,000 novels 
are published every year, but not 400 new plays are produced. 
The expense of mounting a play, especially in London, is 
greater than that of publishing a novel, and the return is far less 
certain. 

So what happens? A commercial management may take an 
option — though in that case the writer’s first play will be better 
than most first plays are. Options lapse. Managements have 
second thoughts about producing work by unknown writers. I 
know of one playwright who was said to have lived for two 
years on the renewals of options for four different plays, none 
of which was ever produced. 

Or the writer may get a Sunday night performance at the 
Royal Court, with no immediate reward, but the experience 
of seeing his piece on the stage and the chance of his name in the 
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papers and perhaps a real production some day. Or he may get 
a production for two weeks at one of the better reps, and then 
he will make money — perhaps £150, which is as much as the 
novelist’s first novel would make him. The novelist, however, is 
not greatly affected by the quality of the type in which his book 
is set, but the playwright must take what actors he can get for 
his one-night stand or his fortnight in Coventry. And he 
depends on his actors. 

The Royal Court Sundays are not more than once a month. 
Few reps can afford to present new plays by unknown authors — 
Coventry sometimes, the Glasgow Citizens, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Windsor, or Bristol once a year; or one might get a 
fortnight at Bromley or in the round at Croydon. But every 
week, as of this writing, six television plays are presented by the 
BBC and the commercial companies between them, and the 
minimum payment for a one-hour play is £250. Nor is the 
director of a television play limited to those actors who may be 
at, say, Nottingham for a season: his field is as wide as if he 
were casting a play for the West End. The television companies 
are like publishers. They need writers for their lists, and are 
prepared to take a chance on promise. 

So at first, the new playwright finds payment, performers, 
the readiness to take a chance on him, most easily if he writes 
for television. Later, he will want to move. The rewards, which 
seemed so great at first, somehow, even after his script has been 
sold to the USA and the Commonwealth, never get to be 
more than about £1,000 for a play, and one can make more 
than that from a successful play for the theatre. Most thwarting 
of all, a television play is performed once; it never moves through 
the theatre’s cycle of growth and decay, and is not reborn 
year by year in the reps and amateur theatres. The young 
playwright, older now, ceases to write for television, but in 
doing so he’s learned the way of it; he’s learned how to write 
dialogue, what works with actors. And he’s learned in a medium 
of realism. 

In the same way, actors are learning in television. There is a 
whole generation (Tom Bell, Billie Whitelaw, Sylvia Kay, 
Peter McEnery) who have known almost from the beginning 
the terrifying closeness of the camera’s eye, just as there is a 
middle-aged generation which is appalled to discover that it 
can’t get away on television with the stock tricks it has been 
using to fake emotion. When the actor accustomed to television 
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finds himself on the stage again, his little effects must be made 
bigger, but things can be made bigger if truth was in them to 
begin with, while performers who were simply big without 
truth only find that their surfaces crack and fall to bits when 
shrunk, to show there is nothing inside. 

All this about ‘the challenge of television’ seems to imply that 
the same writers and the same actors are not using both media 
to make art, and that the theatre audience does not also, most 
of it, watch television. There is no such division. All arts draw 
constantly from each other as well as from life; they are part of 
life, so how can they not? It might even be said that, just as 
actors and writers nowadays often learn their jobs in television, 
so do audiences. They learn to accept the idea of symbolic 
truth — the novel, not the popular biography. They learn how, if 
they will take the trouble to put on their shoes and go, they 
may respond to the experience of theatre. 


Backwards and Forwards 


Laurence Kitchin 


Laurence Kitchin, who takes a general view of the drama old and 
new in the article below, was born in Bradford in 1913. Unlike most 
critics now at work, he attended a theatrical academy (the Central 
School), appeared in a long-running farce for 660 performances, and 
acted in films under the direction of, among others, Carol Reed and 
Leslie Howard. A contributor to The Times, the Observer, 
Encounter and other publications, he is the author of Three on 
Trial (1959), studies of Byron, Baudelaire and Machiavelli, and 
of Mid-Century Drama (1960). 


LTHOUGH painting and sculpture during the first 
Ave of the 1960’s were more significant than anything 
done on the stage, English drama is no longer a satellite 

of escapism or literary experiment. The school of writers which 
began to take shape in 1956 has stood the test of performance 
in the U S A and on the Continent. Innocent of contact with 
the nation’s best intellects, so far as these can be detected 
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among scientists, arts veterans and business men, the young 
playwrights have a collective flavour as distinct as the related 
school of novelists which includes Keith Waterhouse and Alan 
Sillitoe. Something more than drama in her traditional role of 
whore among the liberal arts, a function increasingly assumed 
by television, is in being. I think the best thing a critic can do is 
avoid making extravagant claims for such a young movement, 
yet respect its creativity, keep an eye on likely directions of 
growth and always give it the benefit of any doubt. 

The other sector of meaningful drama in the ’sixties will be 
the Shakespeare industry, our current substitute for the 
firework display of neglected classics that the National Theatre 
will provide, once it is in existence as an imposing building, 
manifest as St Paul’s or the Houses of Parliament. At the 
moment of writing the National Theatre has not been approved, 
but since other countries have made it obvious that culture 
can be a commercial asset I am ready to bet on last-ditch 
opposition to the project ceasing. The problem then will be to 
rescue our classical acting from bad habits derived in the 
Shakespeare industry, including vulgarities brought in to 
placate audiences unable or unwilling to follow the speech. 

New drama and revivals always overlap stylistically, but it is 
convenient to separate them for discussion. Taking Harold 
Pinter as so far the most accomplished English dramatist of the 
*sixties, John Arden and Alun Owen the most promising, have 
they anything in common? All three have proved successful on 
television, chosen husky characters in a drab environment, 
and drawn on the vernacular, Arden a bit self-consciously, the 
other two with total conviction. The only one yet to enjoy 
West End success is Pinter, aided by the acting of Donald 
Pleasance, a television favourite, in The Caretaker. That play 
will be seen in the Théatre des Nations festival of 1961, along 
with Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, and also on Broadway. 
It contains no women, no sex and nothing consolingly attractive 
in the way of a set. Its success points not only a contrast with 
what passed for creative drama before 1956, but also with the 
new movement’s early cult of exotic squalor. 

Inheritors of the Theatre Workshop and Royal Court 
tradition, Pinter, Arden and Owen are all, like John Osborne, 
men of feeling. Compared with nostalgically Dickensian romps 
or genuine primitives like Henry Chapman, author of On the 
Wall and You Won’t Always be on Top, however, theirs is new 
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drama of the second wave. The construction isn’t by any means 
as shaggy as the people, and compassionate insights are 
squeezed from the collective impotence of the characters, 
Arden’s The Happy Haven, ruined by a rush of masks to the head, 
was concerned with those Welfare State untouchables, the 
aged. After the theatre of protest, the theatre of pity. 

Since none of the three goes in for self-pity, any more than 
these pioneers of the first wave, Delaney and Behan, we have a 
drama emotionally sounder than some of its German and 
American models. This, as theatres thrive on emotion, is 
important. So is the stylized vernacular dialogue of Pinter and 
the use of it by him and Owen to express an everyday world 
rather than drum in a political message or salvage quaint 
diction. All this has to be weighed against obvious limitations, 
including the tacit assumption that high drama is confined to 
low life. Partly in reaction to boulevard theatre and partly in 
deference to the movement’s socialist past, a kind of artisan 
philistinism restricts sympathy, as in The Tinker where Laurence 
Dobie’s and Robert Sloman’s Redbrick professor is caricatured 
at the expense of the main conflict, although the hero himself 
has rejected manual labour. 

Inverted snobbery, like the pretence of preferring village 
cricket to a Test Match, smacks of ignorance or affectation. Now 
and then these playwrights need a reminder that Cowdrey and 
Benaud, Hamlet and Claudius, Tanner and Whitfield strike off 
brighter sparks in conflict than any two Pinter characters. Neither 
Shakespeare nor Marlowe bore as much responsibility as a 
minor court bureaucrat in real life, but Elizabethan drama gains 
from the stresses attending high office and its emotions gain 
from the pressure of intellect. When something like Sartre’s 
Les Séquestrés d’Altona comes into circulation we understand 
why many people still look on English straight theatre as 
recreational compared with opera, concerts, art exhibitions or 
virtuoso athletes such as Real Madrid. Our range is dangerously 
narrow: Poor Tom without King Lear. 

To my mind this is still an improvement on drama of the 
thirties and ’forties, Miller and Brecht excepted. Some critics 
knock the young playwrights for neglecting ‘well-made play’ 
craftsmanship, though why theatre people of the ’sixties 
should want to model themselves on Pinero, naturalistic Ibsen, 
Rattigan or the Eliot of The Cocktail Party and The Confidential 
Clerk I can’t imagine. Their trend was towards superior 
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boulevard drama or poetics too chic for the market place, with 
characters like Eliot’s chauffeur in The Family Reunion as 
unconvincing as Forster’s Bast or Woolf’s Tansley, Poor Toms 
let in, on a promise of good behaviour, from the servant’s hall. 
Back in the ’thirties there was late Shaw, either a dealer in 
ideas not digested into drama or a forerunner of alienation 
technique. There were also Auden and Isherwood, jauntily cold 
in performance, Ronald Mackenzie, an authentic Chekhovian, 
and desultory fire from Maugham, Priestley and a declining 
O’Casey. That runs to twenty-five years in which our only 
major contributions to dramatic art apart from revivals were 
those of Britten, opera, and Ashton, ballet. Altogether the 
period was not a reservoir of inspiration for playwrights today. 

‘In these ways,’ wrote Professor Allardyce Nicoll, ‘Gals- 
worthy’s drama, true as it is to the finest traditions of tragic art, 
is fundamentally modern, expressing to his age the spirit of the 
twentieth century as Shakespeare’s tragedies enshrined the 
spirit of the Renaissance’. Prescribed reading when I was at 
school, Galsworthy’s plays now seem, and seemed at the time 
when acted, under-characterized and drably written. As 
sequences of events tidily ordered to a climax and punctuated 
by curtains they are ‘well-made’. Also they are adult in con- 
ception; Strife is as responsible a study of an industrial dispute 
as any staged since. But few would now regard Galsworthy’s 
plays as tragic. Their aloofness could only be offset by a vigorous 
dialogue he never commanded. Up to a point the same is true 
of Granville-Barker, another craftsman dealing in adult themes. 
I think craftsmanship is the last thing a dramatist of the 
*sixties is likely to learn from either of them, for both breathe 
a patrician stoicism and reticence too inhibited for the 
theatre. Cunning Pinero, wise enough to dilute the formula by 
sentimentalizing his heroines, was at his best when he dropped 
it altogether in Dandy Dick. And anyway craftsmanship in the 
theatre can aim for compression or epic breadth. 

Pinter is a compressionist, like Sartre in Huis Clos where the 
damned pace a hotel room forever, or like Chekhov, who 
squeezes his characters to distil their tragic-comic essence, 
though immediate influences were probably Beckett’s Endgame 
and ionesco’s The Chairs. The title of Pinter’s A Night Out 
carries a note of defiance, as of the enclosed status quo rudely 
broken, but room service is quickly resumed when the hero 
picks up a genteel tart. Within his formula The Caretaker is so 
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perfectly constructed that it would be an impertinence to 
advocate further lessons in craftsmanship; and the foreign 
influences are thrown off both in characterization and dia- 
logue. Better still, there are allusions to a wider context, to the 
affluent society’s materialism and cruelty to its casualties. All 
the same, compressionism must have just about shot its bolt in 
the live theatre. Its natural home is television; The Birthday 
Party, greeted as a conundrum in the theatre, was easily taken 
by viewers. Fortunately Pinter’s ear for dialogue is that of a 
sociable writer well equipped to break out. If he doesn’t, 
another, theatrically neglected, world of conference rooms 
offers plenty of subjects. 

Alun Owen, too closely identified with television at the 
moment to be evaluated as a playwright, exists as a stimulating 
question mark, as humanity and sensitivity, fluently spoken, in 
search of artistic form. On the other hand, John Arden in 
Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance has found one; and it turns out to be 
that naturalized British corruption of epic, the picaresque. It 
was first hinted at in Live Like Pigs. ‘Why gypsies in Barnsley ?” 
I thought, bored by the play’s conscientious exotics and 
ballads misapplied, by its modish violence like a parody of 
Desire Under the Elms. Then came the Royal Court production 
of Musgrave, with its realistically Hogarthian pub and barn, its 
indifferent singing and Ian Bannen’s virtuoso display of psy- 
chological collapse at the climax, the messenger more interesting 
than the message. The narrative line kept slackening; and 
Lindsay Anderson’s direction hoisted and dropped it again 
and again. Arden’s work is too romantic to stand the discon- 
tinuity of a Brechtian demonstration, episode by episode. (A 
later production by K. V. Moore at Lincoln suited the play 
better.) 

Musgrave’s mission is one of enlightenment and revenge. To 
the people of a northern town he exhibits the skeleton of a 
local youth killed on service abroad; he describes the mal- 
treatment of civilians in a punitive expedition and proposes to 
liquidate local exploiters of the poor. Soldiers, however, are 
not suitable instruments of divine vengeance; one of Mus- 
grave’s underlings has been killed, brawling with the other 
two. Although the play refers implicitly to Cyprus, it is an over- 
simplification to call Arden anti-militarist. As a playwright he 
is obsessed with soldiers; and why not? They are ideal pic- 
aresque material, the antithesis of compressionist, house- 
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bound characters, just as the inmates of a home for the aged 
would suit Pinter’s talent better than Arden’s. As a discursive 
storyteller, Arden is lucky to coincide with the return to epic 
theatre, but very much at the mercy of directors and the 
ferment of experimental activity stirred up by Brecht. If 
playwrights in the ’sixties, as now seems likely, are given a 
context of up-to-date prestige theatres free from the stigma of 
church-hall experimentalism, Arden is the type who should 
benefit. Again, though, one resents the caricaturing, a legacy 
from social realism, of people in high authority. It is not 
Brechtian, as reference to the Vatican staff in The Life of 
Galileo will confirm. Villains in major drama are three-dimen- 
sional. 

Somewhere between these formal extremes of intimacy and 
expansiveness is the work of Wesker. Like Pinter, he seems to 
have worked facile violence out of his creative system in an 
early compressionist masterpiece, The Kitchen. Even there it was 
confined to one occupational accident and one motivated 
outburst. Compared with Live Like Pigs this first play is sur- 
prisingly mature and the trilogy more so, its axis the old 
Forsterian exhortation: ‘only connect’. The expansion sought is 
intellectual; education, as the heroine of Roots affirms, can 
break down barriers between individuals, though in her case it 
begins by increasing them. Here Wesker is in touch with a 
society in part corrupted by its own ignorance, combined with 
leisure. 

When it comes to reviving classics in the ’sixties the habit of 
ignoring work of a previous generation in England does not pay 
off nearly so well. It is one thing for playwrights around the age 
of 30 to model their construction on foreign masters, Brecht or 
Ionesco, quite another to mount Elizabethan drama from an 
international point of view, a proletarian one at that. The 
result is that productions tend to be strong in their low-life 
aspects: Bardolph and Pistol, Launce and his dog, Old Gobbo, 
Roman mobs, brawling barons. An Age of Kings, the only 
successful Shakespeare on television so far, was satisfactorily 
picaresque, like a Western. The grandees, however, who bear 
at least half of Shakespearean drama, probably more, tend to 
be caricatured like their present-day equivalents in working- 
class plays. Roger Planchon does much the same in France, in 
Theatre Workshop tradition, but the Comédie Frangaise do 
not; and that is where the need for a National Theatre is 
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urgent. There must be some curb on this levelling-down process 
where it reduces the stature of Renaissance characters and 
presents them as fantasy princes seen through the eyes of a 
mid-century Cinderella or as scruffy Colorado cavaliers. 

The cant phrase to justify this is ‘re-thinking the classics in 
modern terms’, but thinking has very little to do with it. 
Behind this vulgarization is the director’s nagging duty to pay 
his way, which in the ’sixties means getting across to many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic who have recently had as 
much as they need of bread and cake, and now want circuses. 
So an Orsino comes on at Stratford-on-Avon and attacks ‘If 
music be the food of love .. .’ as ifit were the opening harangue 
of Julius Caesar; an Old Vic Mercutio debases the only just 
tolerable Queen Mab speech, a verbal cadenza of conceits, 
by blowing each one of them out separately like bubbles; 
court ladies scurry winsomely from point to point when the 
comedy depends on emotion gently dissolving enamelled poise. 
As Shylock has told us the Venetians spit upon him, we are 
shown one of them doing so. To rescue Henry V from Eng. Lit. 
associations, Chorus is heavily cut and a field gun is fired on 
stage. Leontes calls Paulina ‘gross hag!’ in such a way as to 
raise hearty laughter, and in case we should fail to grasp that 
Valentine has walked into a gang of robbers, there they are, 
brawling violently among themselves before he enters. 

Stylistically all this is boorish; from an artistic point of view it 
deprives the plays of an element which ought not to be at the 
mercy of any director’s master plan because it is demonstrable 
by the merest glance at the text, leaving out all we know about 
Renaissance behaviour. If Olivier can put a modern cutting 
edge on his classical parts without losing Renaissance man’s 
passionate subtlety, so could actors like Peter O’Toole and 
Albert Finney, but not if they make too many films and dis- 
perse their energy before the Shakespearian idiom has become 
second nature. There is chamber music and quirky pedantry 
in the verse, as well as emotion. Hence the impossibility of 
approaching it Methodwise. There the structural unit is the 
phrase moulded by inner feeling. At odds with blank verse, it 
leads to a breaking up of the lines, to discords no concert or 
opera audience would tolerate. Nobody wants static recitation, 
but the reaction against it has gone too far, and already in the 
early sixties there are signs of a more vertebrate speaking, in 
parallel with the trend of scenic design away from gauze and 
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chunky texture towards solid architectural forms. Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex, as directed by St-Denis at Sadler’s Wells, was 
barbarically garish and yet compact. 

Although such a comparison is apt to leave straight theatre 
limping away in the shadows, a messy compromise between 
literature, folk art and circus in both new work and revivals, the 
outlook is in many ways not bad. Impatience with the back- 
ward-looking middle-class theatre of comfort has led to a 
vernacular theatre of stimulus, playgoing for the kicks. Along- 
side compressionism, a writing form echoed by the self- 
laceration of Method acting in a joint cult of privacy, the drama’s 
extrovert aspect, including its intellectual controls, is finding 
a new kind of adventure playground in the epic. After more 
than half a century of slavery to the confined interlocking of 
personal relationships, intricate as clockwork, plays are now 
allowed to rely on picaresque narrative, historical parallels and 
issues as broad as the Elizabethan need for a stable monarchy. 
Young English writers are as far behind Brecht in epic as their 
predecessors trailed Ibsen and Chekhov in another genre. But 
no country’s past is richer in epic material than ours and none 
has a richer language to draw on. We need not forever breed 
first-rate scientists and second-rate playwrights. 


Writing for Myself 
Harold Pinter 


At 30, Harold Pinter, the author of The Birthday Party and 
The Caretaker, is one of the best-known names in contemporary 
English drama on both stage and television screen. Below he talks 
about his work, in conversation with Richard Findlater. 


HE first time I went to a theatre, as far as I remember, 

| was to see Donald Wolfit in Shakespeare. I saw his Lear 
six times, and later acted with him in it, as one of the 
king’s knights. I saw very few plays, in fact, before I was 
twenty. Then I acted in too many. I did eighteen months in 
Ireland with Anew McMaster, playing one-night stands in 
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fit-ups, and I’ve worked all over the place in reps — Hudders- 
field, Torquay, Bournemouth, Whitby, Colchester, Birming- 
ham, Chesterfield, Worthing, Palmers Green and Richmond. 
I was an actor for about nine years (under the name of David 
Baron) and I would like to do more. I played Goldberg in The 
Birthday Party at Cheltenham recently, and enjoyed it very 
much. I’d like to play that part again. Yes, my experience as 
an actor has influenced my plays — it must have — though it’s 
impossible for me to put my finger on it exactly. I think I 
certainly developed some feeling for construction which, 
believe it or not, is important to me, and for speakable dialogue. 
I had a pretty good notion in my earlier plays of what would 
shut an audience up; not so much what would make them 
laugh; that I had no ideas about. Whenever I write for 
the stage I merely see the stage I’ve been used to. I have 
worked for theatre in the round and enjoyed it, but it doesn’t 
move me to write plays with that method in mind. I always 
think of the normal picture-frame stage which I used as an 
actor. 

All the time I was acting I was writing. Not plays. Hundreds 
of poems — about a dozen are worth republishing — and short 
prose pieces. A lot of these were in dialogue, and one was a 
monologue which I later turned into a revue sketch. I also 
wrote a novel. It was autobiographical, to a certain extent, 
based on part of my youth in Hackney. I wasn’t the central 
character, though I appeared in it in disguise. The trouble 
about the novel was that it was stretched out over too long a 
period, and it incorporated too many styles, so that it became 
rather a hotch-potch. But I’ve employed certain strains in the 
book which I thought were worth exploring in my radio play 
The Dwarfs. That was the title of the novel. 

I didn’t start writing plays until 1957. I went into a room 
one day and saw a couple of people in it. This stuck with me for 
some time afterwards, and I felt that the only way I could give 
it expression and get it off my mind was dramatically. I started 
off with this picture of the two people and let them carry on 
from there. It wasn’t a deliberate switch from one kind of 
writing to another. It was quite a natural movement. A friend 
of mine, Henry Woolf, produced the result - The Room — at 
Bristol University, and a few months later in January 1958 it 
was included — in a different production — in the festival of 
university drama. Michael Codron heard about this play and 
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wrote to me at once to ask if I had a full-length play. I had 
just finished The Birthday Party... . 

I start off with people, who come into a particular situation. 
I certainly don’t write from any kind of abstract idea. And I 
wouldn’t know a symbol if I saw one. I don’t see that there’s 
anything very strange about The Caretaker, for instance, and I 
can’t quite understand why so many people regard it in the 
way they do. It seems to me a very straightforward and simple 
play. The germ of my plays? I'll be as accurate as I can about 
that. I went into a room and saw one person standing up and 
one person sitting down, and a few weeks later I wrote The 
Room. I went into another room and saw two people sitting 
down, and a few years later I wrote The Birthday Party. I looked 
through a door into a third room, and saw two people standing 
up and I wrote The Caretaker. 

I don’t write with any audience in mind. I just write. I take 
a chance on the audience. That’s what I did originally, and I 
think it’s worked — in the sense that I find there is an audience. 
If you’ve got something you want to say to the world, then 
you’d be worried that only a few thousand people might see 
your play. Therefore you’d do something else. You’d become a 
religious teacher, or a politician perhaps. But if you don’t 
want to give some particular message to the world, explicitly 
and directly, you just carry on writing, and you’re quite con- 
tent. I was always surprised that anyone initially came in to 
see my plays at all, because writing them was a very personal 
thing. I did it — and still do it — for my own benefit; and it’s 
pure accident if anyone else happens to participate. Firstly and 
finally, and all along the line, you write because there’s some- 
thing you want to write, have to write. For yourself. 

I’m convinced that what happens in my plays could happen 
anywhere, at any time, in any place, although the events may 
seem unfamiliar at first glance. If you press me for a definition, 
I’d say that what goes on in my plays is realistic, but what I’m 
doing is not realism. 

Writing for television? I don’t make any distinction be- 
tween kinds of writing, but when I write for the stage I always 
keep a continuity of action. Television lends itself to quick 
cutting from scene to scene, and nowadays I see it more and 
more in terms of pictures. When I think of someone knocking 
at a door, I see the door opening in close-up and a long shot 
of someone going up the stairs. Of course the words go with the 
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pictures, but on television, ultimately, the words are of less 
importance than they are on the stage. A play I wrote called 
A Night Out did, I think, successfully integrate the picture and 
the words, although that may be because I wrote it first for 
radio. Sixteen million people saw that on television. That’s 
very difficult to grasp. You can’t even think about it. And when 
you write for television, you don’t think about it. I don’t find 
television confining or restrictive, and it isn’t limited to realism, 
necessarily. Its possibilities go well beyond that. I have one or 
two ideas in my mind at the moment which wouldn’t be very 
realistic and which might be quite effective on television. 

I like writing for sound radio, because of the freedom. When 
I wrote The Dwarfs a few months ago, I was able to experiment 
in form — a mobile, flexible structure, more flexible and mobile 
than in any other medium. And from the point of view of 
content I was able to go the whole hog and enjoy myself by 
exploring to a degree which wouldn’t be acceptable in any 
other medium. I’m sure the result may have been completely 
incomprehensible to the audience, but it isn’t as far as I’m 
concerned, and it was extremely valuable to me. Less financially 
rewarding ? Not necessarily. A Night Out has made more money 
on radio so far than on television. 

No, I’m not committed as a writer, in the usual sense of the 
term, either religiously or politically. And I’m not conscious of 
any particular social function. I write because I want to write. 
I don’t see any placards on myself, and I don’t carry any 
banners. Ultimately I distrust any definitive labels. As far as 
the state of the theatre is concerned, I’m as conscious as anyone 
else of the flaws of procedure, of taste, of the general set-up in 
management, and I think things will go on more or less as they 
are for some considerable time. But it seems to me that there 
has been a certain development in one channel or another in 
the past three years. The Caretaker wouldn’t have been put on, 
and certainly wouldn’t have run, before 1957. The old cate- 
gories of comedy and tragedy and farce are irrelevant, and the 
fact that managers seem to have realized that is one favourable 
change. But writing for the stage is the most difficult thing of 
all, whatever the system. I find it more difficult the more I 
think about it. 
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Pinter and the Absurd 


Martin Esslin 


Does Harold Pinter belong to any theatrical school or movement? 
According to Martin Esslin, he is linked with ‘The Theatre of the 
Absurd, and below we publish an extract from Mr Esslin’s forth- 
coming book of that name. Martin Esslin, now 42, read philosophy 
and English at Vienna University and graduated as a director from 
the Reinhardt-Seminar. Since 1940 he has worked for the B BC as 
a producer, script-writer and broadcaster and is now assistant head 
of radio drama. His outstanding study of Brecht: A Choice of 
Evils was published in 1959. 


the theatre have been an important feature of the 

dramatic literature of the last decades: the ‘epic’ 
theatre of Brecht, the rhetorical flourish of Giraudoux, the 
fluid technique of Anouilh, as much as the verse drama of the 
later T. S. Eliot and the neo-romanticism of Christopher Fry 
have been efforts to bring poetry back on to the stage. Different 
as all these dramatists are in their underlying philosophy or in 
their style of writing, they have one thing in common - in that 
they place their main emphasis on the language of their 
dialogue in consciously making it ‘poetic’. 

In the last ten years, however, there has been another and in 
many ways more original approach to a poetic theatre: this is 
the type of play in which the language is deliberately flat and 
unpoetic and the poetic element is made to reside in the power 
of the action itself as a poetic image. This is the theatre of 
Beckett, Ionesco and Arthur Adamov, the Theatre of the Ab- 
surd. It would be wrong to regard this as a movement or 
school, but it is all the more significant as an expression of an 
inherent tendency of our age that it should have developed 
independently along parallel lines in the work of these and a 
host of related dramatists. 

This is not the place to provide a detailed analysis of the 
psychological needs of our time to which this type of play 
provides an answer, as it undoubtedly does if we look at the 
astonishing success of Waiting for Godot or some of the plays of 
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Ionesco. Basically the Theatre of the Absurd expresses the loss 
of the feeling that the world makes sense, or can be reduced 
into an integrated system of values —- which is due to the decline 
of religion — that had been apparent since the end of the First 
World War, and the decline in the belief in the substitute 
religions of nationalism, faith in progress and socialism, in the 
cynical disillusionment of the period after the Second World 
War. 

In Britain much of the revival of the theatre in recent years 
has been dominated by the revolt against the far more local and 
parochial anachronisms of the class society: but the success of 
playwrights like John Osborne and Arnold Wesker, for all 
their brilliance and refreshing candidness, is somewhat 
deceptive if seen against a world background. There are no 
other countries, with the exception of perhaps the Soviet Union, 
where the introduction of genuine working-class characters 
and anti-establishment speeches would have been felt, as it 
rightly was in Britain, as a breath of revolutionary fresh air. 

That is why it can be argued that the two very considerable 
writers in the new convention of the Theatre of the Absurd are 
in fact nearer to the mainstream of the development which will 
lead to a real renewal of the theatre as an art form. These two 
writers, Harold Pinter and N.F. Simpson, are each very 
different in their approach, but both have found individual and 
highly original expression for the basic problem of their time in 
terms of theatre. And, paradoxically, it can also be argued that 
their social significance is also more direct than that of the 
practitioners, brilliant though they are, of the current school of 
social realism. 

There is no real contradiction between a meticulous repro- 
duction of reality and a Literature of the Absurd. Quite the 
reverse: most real conversation, after all, is incoherent, il- 
logical, ungrammatical and elliptic. By transcribing reality 
with ruthless accuracy the dramatist arrives at the disintegrat- 
ing language of the Absurd. It is the strictly logical dialogue 
of the rationally constructed play that is unrealistic and highly 
stylized. In a world that has become absurd it is enough to 
transcribe reality with meticulous care to create the impression 
of extravagant irrationality. 

This is the method of Harold Pinter. His first play — The 
Room (1957) — already contains a good deal of the basic 
themes and the very personal style and idiom of Pinter’s later 
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and more successful work: the uncannily cruel accuracy of his 
reproduction of the inflections, the rambling irrelevancy of 
everyday speech; the commonplace situation which is gradually 
invested with menace, dread and mystery; the deliberate 
omission of an explanation or motivation of the action. The 
room, which is the centre and the chief poetic image of this 
early play, is one of the recurring motifs of Pinter’s work. The 
starting-point of his theatre is a return to the really basic 
elements of drama, the suspense created by the elementary 
ingredients of pure, pre-literary theatre: a stage, two people, a 
door: a poetic image of an undefined fear and expectation. 
When asked by a critic what his two people in his room are 
afraid of, Pinter replied: ‘Obviously they are scared of what is 
outside the room. Outside the room there is a world bearing 
upon them which is frightening. I am sure it is frightening to 
you and me as well. ...’ In this case the room is inhabited by 
Rose, a simple-minded old woman, whose husband Bert 
never speaks to her although he is pampered and fed with 
overwhelming motherliness. The room is in a vast house, 
outside it is winter and night, Rose sees the room as her only 
refuge, her only security in a hostile world. This room, she tells 
herself, is just right for her. She would not like to live down- 
stairs, in the basement where it is cold and damp. The room 
thus becomes an image of the small area of light and warmth 
that our consciousness, the fact that we exist, opens up in the 
vast ocean of nothingness from which we gradually emerge 
after birth and into which we sink again when we die. The room, 
this small speck of warmth and light in the darkness, is a pre- 
carious foothold: Rose is afraid that she might be driven from 
it. She is not sure of the place of her room in the scheme of 
things, how it fits into the house. 

The Room not only shows the main characteristics of 
Pinter’s style already fully formed; the evident weaknesses it 
displays also allow us to judge how Pinter gradually learned to 
avoid the temptations into which he fell in his first bout of 
spontaneous enthusiasm. For the weakness of The Room is 
clearly its lapse from horror built up from elements of the 
commonplace, into crude symbolism, cheap mystery and 
violence. The blind negro with the message from the father 
calling his daughter home; the killing of this near-parody of a 
death symbol by the jealous husband; and Rose’s own blinding 
— all these are melodramatic devices that are out of keeping 
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with the subtly built up terrors of the opening scenes. Here 
mystery becomes threadbare mystification. 

Pinter’s second one-act play still contains this element of 
mystification, but already it is far more subtly and wittily 
used. In The Dumb Waiter — written 1957, first performed 1960 — 
we again have a room with two people in it — and the door that 
opens on the unknown. The two men in this dingy basement 
room are two hired killers, employed by a mysterious organiza- 
tion to go round the country to assassinate their employers’ 
victims. At the back of the basement room, there is a serving 
hatch, a ‘dumb waiter’ — this must have been the kitchen of a 
restaurant at one time. Suddenly this contraption begins to 
move: an order on a piece of paper comes down: “Two braised 
steak and chips. Two sago puddings. Two teas without sugar.’ 
The two gunmen, anxious not to be discovered, are pathetically 
eager to fill this mysterious order from above. In the end one 
of the two, in an equally mysterious manner, is ordered to kill 
the other. 

The Dumb Waiter not only brilliantly fulfils Ionesco’s postulate 
in fusing tragedy with the most hilarious farce, it also succeeds 
in making the mysterious supernatural ingredient which was 
merely sentimental in The Room into an additional element of 
comedy; the spectacle of the heavenly powers bombarding two 
solemn gunmen with demands for ‘Macaroni Pastitsio, Ormitha 
Macarounada’ and ‘Char Siu and Beansprouts’ is wildly funny. 
Yet the main element of comedy is provided by the brilliant 
small talk behind which the two men hide their growing 
anxiety: these discussions on which football team is playing 
away on that particular Saturday, on whether it is correct to 
say ‘light the kettle’ or ‘light the gas’, the desultory discussions 
of trivial news in the evening paper, are utterly true, wildly 
comic and terrifying in their absurdity. 

Pinter’s first full-length play The Birthday Party combines 
some of the characters and situations of The Room and The 
Dumb Waiter while, for the first time, omitting the melo- 
dramatic, supernatural element — without any loss of mystery 
or horror. The safe and warm haven of The Room has here 
become a dingy seaside boarding-house, kept by a slovenly, but 
motherly old woman, Meg, who has many of the features of 
Rose in the earlier play. Meg’s husband, Petey, is almost as 
silent as Rose’s husband Bert. But he lacks Bert’s brutality. He 
is a kindly old man, employed as a deck chair attendant on the 
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promenade. Ben and Gus, the two gunmen of The Dumb 
Waiter, reappear as a sinister pair of strangers, a brutal and 
silent Irishman and a Jew full of false bonhomie and spurious 
worldy wisdom. But there is a new central character: Stanley, 
a man in his late thirties, indolent, apathetic, who has somehow 
found refuge in Meg’s boarding house. 

As in the two earlier plays, the door opens: two sinister 
visitors, Goldberg and McCann, want a room in Meg’s house. 
It soon becomes clear that they are after Stanley. Are they the 
emissaries of some secret organization he has betrayed? Or 
male nurses sent out to fetch him back to an asylum from which 
he has escaped? Or emissaries from another world like the 
blind negro in The Room? This question is never answered. 

In the third act Goldberg and McCann take Stanley away 
in a big black car. He is now dressed in a black jacket and 
striped trousers, has a clean collar, wears a bowler hat, carries 
his broken glasses in his hand and has become speechless and 
blank like a puppet. 

The Birthday Party has been interpreted as an allegory of the 
pressures of conformity: Stanley, the pianist, would then be the 
artist who is forced into respectability and pinstripe trousers 
by the emissaries of the bourgeois world. The play could equally 
be seen as an allegory of death: man being snatched away from 
the home he has built himself, from the warmth of love em- 
bodied by Meg’s mixture of motherliness and sexuality, by the 
dark angels of nothingness. Yet, as in the case of Waiting for 
Godot, all such interpretations would surely miss the point: a 
play like this simply explores a situation which, in itself, is a 
valid poetic image that is immediately seen as relevant and true: 
it speaks plainly of the individual’s pathetic search for security, 
of secret dreads and anxieties, of the terrorism of our world that 
is so often embodied in false bonhomie and bigoted brutality, 
of the tragedy that arises from lack of understanding between 
people on different levels of awareness: Meg’s warmth and 
love can never reach Stanley who despises her stupidity and 
slatternliness, while, on the other hand, Meg’s husband 
Petey is tongue-tied almost to the point of imbecility so that his 
evident warmth and affection remains unexpressed and 
bottled up. 

The area of the unknown that surrounds us includes the 
motivation and background of the characters. What Pinter, in 
his search for a higher degree of realism in the theatre, rejects 
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in the ‘well-made play’ is precisely that it provides too much 
information about the background and motivation of each 
character. In real life we deal with people all the time whose 
early history, family relationships or psychological motivations 
we totally ignore. We are still interested if we see them involved 
in some dramatic situation. We stop and look in fascination at 
a quarrel in the street even if we do not know what is at issue. 
But there is more to this rejection of an overdefined motivation 
of characters in drama than the mere desire for realism: there 
is the problem of the possibility of ever knowing the real 
motivation behind the actions of human beings who are 
complex and whose psychological make-up is contradictory 
and unverifyable. One of Pinter’s major concerns as a dramatist 
is precisely that of the difficulty of verification. In a note 
inserted in the programme of the performance of his two one- 
act plays at the Royal Court Theatre in March 1960, Pinter 
stated this problem as follows: 


The desire for verification is understandable but cannot 
always be satisfied. There are no hard distinctions between 
what is real and what is unreal, nor between what is true and 
what is false. The thing is not necessarily either true or false; 
it can be both true and false. The assumption that to verify 
what has happened and what is happening presents few 
problems I take to be inaccurate. A character on the stage who 
can present no convincing argument or information as to his 
past experience, his present behaviour or his aspirations, nor 
give a comprehensive analysis of his motives is as legitimate 
and as worthy of attention as one who, alarmingly, can do all 
these things. The more acute the experience the less articulate 
its expression. 


The problem of verification in Pinter’s theatre is closely 
linked with his use of language. Pinter’s clinically accurate ear 
for the absurdity of ordinary speech enables him to transcribe 
everyday conversation in all its repetitiveness, incoherence, its 
lack of logic or grammar. The dialogue of Pinter’s plays is 
a case-book of the whole gamut of the non-sequiturs of small talk: 
he registers the delayed action effect resulting from differences 
in the speed of thinking between people: the slower-witted 
character is constantly replying to the penultimate question 
while the faster one is already two jumps ahead. 

There are also the misunderstandings arising from in- 
ability to listen, incomprehension of polysyllabic words used 
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for show by the more articulate characters on the part of the 
more illiterate, mishearings and false anticipations. Instead of 
proceeding logically this dialogue follows a line of associative 
thinking in which sound regularly prevails over sense. Yet 
Pinter denies that he is trying to present a case for man’s 
inability to communicate with his fellows. ‘I feel’, he once said, 
‘that instead of any inability to communicate there is a deliber- 
ate evasion of communication. Communication itself between 
people is so frightening that rather than do that there is con- 
tinual cross-talk, a continual talking about other things rather 
than what is at the root of their relationship’. 

Pinter’s second full-length stage play brought him his first 
great success with the public: The Caretaker. Here, the room in 
question is in a decaying property inhabited by Aston, a kindly 
but somewhat slow-witted man in his thirties. As the play 
opens, Aston has brought a visitor for the night, Davies, an old 
tramp he has rescued out of a fight at some café where he had 
been working. Davies has not only lost his place in the world, 
for he is homeless, but also his identity: he soon confesses that 
his real name is Davies but that he has been using the name 
Jenkins for years. To prove his identity he would have to get 
his papers. But he left them with a man, years ago, down in 
Sidcup. The trouble is he cannot get down to Sidcup because 
he has no suitable shoes, and because the weather is never good 
enough. Davies is vain, irascible, evasive and prejudiced. He 
could stay with Aston and his younger brother Mick, who owns 
the place and dreams of converting it into modern flats, he is 
almost offered the job of caretaker there. But he cannot resist 
the temptation of playing the two brothers off against each 
other, of trying to gain the upper hand when the kindly Aston 
has, in a bout of confidence, revealed that he had once received 
electric shock treatment in a mental hospital. And so Davies is 
a personification of human weakness: his need for a place in the 
world is pathetically obvious; but he is unable to subdue his 
own nature to impose upon himself the minimum of self- 
discipline that would help him obtain it. As Mick tells him, 
when he finally turns him out: ‘What a strange man you are. 
Aren’t you? You’re really strange. Ever since you come into 
this house there’s been nothing but trouble. Honest. I can take 
nothing you say at face value. Every word you speak is open to 
any number of different interpretations. Most of what you say 
is lies. You’re violent, you’re erratic, you’re just completely 
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unpredictable. You’re nothing else but a wild animal, when you 
come down to it. You’re a barbarian’. 

It is a measure of Pinter’s power as a playwright that the 
final scene in which Davies vainly pleads to be given another 
chance is almost unbearably tragic. After Davies has been 
shown in all his abject unreliability and clearly undeserving of 
the charity offered to him by the brothers, his ejection from the 
dingy room that could have become his world assumes almost 
the cosmic proportions of Adam’s expulsion from Paradise. 
Davies’s lying, his assertiveness, his inability to resist any 
chance to impose himself as superior, is, after all, mankind’s 
original sin: hubris, lack of humility, blindness to our own 
faults. The Caretaker achieves this quality of universality and 
tragedy without any of the tricks of mystery and violence that 
Pinter used in his earlier plays to create an atmosphere of 
poetic terror. 

Harold Pinter’s theatre is essentially a poetic theatre, more 
so, in spite of the squalor of its subject matter, in spite of its 
use of the real speech of common people, than the euphuistic 
verse drama of some of his contemporaries. Pinter, who 
acknowledges the influence of Kafka and Beckett, is like these 
two writers, preoccupied with man at the limit of his being. As 
Len says in The Dwarfs: “The point is, who are you? Not why 
or how, not even what ... You are the sum of so many reflec- 
tions. How many reflections? Whose reflections? Is that what 
you consist of? What scum does the tide leave? What happens 
to the scum ? When does it happen ? I’ve seen what happens .. . 
The scum is broken and sucked back. I don’t see where it goes, 
I don’t see when, what do I see, what have I seen? What have I 
seen, the scum or the essence ?” 

It is this preoccupation with the problem of the self that 
separates Harold Pinter from the social realists among the 
young British playwrights of his generation with whom he 
shares the ability to put contemporary speech onto the stage. 
When reproached by Kenneth Tynan in a radio interview that 
his plays are unconcerned with ideas and only show a very 
limited aspect of the life of his characters, omitting their 
politics, ideas or even their sex life, Pinter replied that he was 
dealing with his characters ‘at the extreme edge of their living, 
where they are living pretty much alone’, at a point, that is, 
when they are back in their rooms confronted with the basic 
problem of being. We are thus seeing Pinter’s characters in the 
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process of their essential adjustment to the world, at the point 
at which they have to solve their basic problem, whether they 
will be able to confront, and come to terms with, reality at all. 
It is only after they have made this fundamental adjustment that 
they will be able to become part of society and share in the 
games of sex or politics. 

It is the intriguing paradox of Pinter’s position that he 
considers himself a more uncompromising, a more ruthless 
realist than the champions of ‘social realism’ could ever be. 
For it is they who water down the reality of their picture of 
the world not only by presupposing that they have solutions 
for problems that have not yet been solved, and may well be 
insoluble, or by implying that it is possible to know the complete 
motivation of a character, but, above all, by presenting a slice 
of reality that is less essential, and hence less real, less true to 
life, than a theatre which has selected a more fundamental 
aspect of existence. If life in our time is basically absurd, then 
any dramatic representation of it which comes up with neat 
solutions and produces the illusion that it all ‘makes sense’ after 
all, is bound to contain an element of oversimplification, of the 
suppression of essential factors; and reality expurgated and 
oversimplified becomes make-belief. For a dramatist of the 
Absurd, like Harold Pinter, the political, social realist play 
loses its claim to be realism by focusing its attention on in- 
essentials and exaggerating their importance, as though, if 
only some limited objective were reached, we could live happily 
for ever after; and by choosing the wrong slice of life altogether, 
thus falls into the same error as the drawing room comedy 
which ends when boy gets girl — at the very point when their 
real problems, marriage and the process of ageing, begin. 
For even when the social realist has established the need for his 
reform the basic problems of existence remain: loneliness, the 
impenetrable mystery of the universe, death. .. 

This is not to say that the social realist drama of Osborne and 
Wesker, or the different Brechtian social realism of Joan 
Littlewood’s theatre, are not equally to be applauded. What a 
closer analysis of the work of Pinter and N. F. Simpson shows is, 
however, the fallacy of thinking that there is a valid distinction 
between the realist committed play on the one hand, and on 
the other hand the fantastic drama of Pinter and Simpson and 
the other writers of the Theatre of the Absurd with their 
allegorical and dream elements. In fact any true poetic expres- 
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sion of the human condition contains a powerful dose of 
/ reality and is in that sense realistic. If, moreover, it exposes 

the basic situation of man on the edge of his being it is also 

necessarily a plea for the irrelevance and falseness of class and 
| convention. While thus the poetic Theatre of the Absurd can be 
‘argued to be as realist and as socially relevant as that of the 
{ social realists, it may be more enduring and less ephemeral 
> than plays which reflect topical preoccupations and are 
therefore subject to the fluctuations of political and social 
circumstance. 


Talking of Henry 


Christopher Fry 


Christopher Fry, now 53, began his theatrical career as an actor at 
18. He has also worked as a schoolmaster, lecturer, composer and 
repertory producer (at Oxford and Tunbridge Wells), writing for 
radio, musical comedy, cabaret, pageants, films — and print. His first 
produced play The Boy With a Cart (1938) was written for 
performance in the open air by village amateurs. This was followed by 
The Firstborn, begun in 1938, completed in 1945, but not staged in 
London until 1952; A Phoenix Too Frequent (1946) which 
immediately made Fry’s name; The Lady’s Not For Burning 
(1948), which seemed to confirm the advent of a new era of poetry in 
the theatre ; Thor, With Angels (1948), written for the Canterbury 
Festival ; Venus Observed (1950) ; A Sleep of Prisoners (1951), 
written for performance in churches; and The Dark is Light 
Enough (1954), written for Dame Edith Evans. Fry has also 
translated plays by Anouilh and Giraudoux. Although some critics 
have dismissed ‘the Fry era’ as a temporary sickness of the theatre, he 
is one of the most significant English dramatists of the century, with 
a considerable body of work to his credit. His latest play Curtmantle, 
about Henry II and Becket, is to be staged in Holland this spring. 
Here Fry talks about his work, in conversation with Richard Find- 
later. 


like to try my hand at writing a play about Henry the Second. 
Nora Nicholson had given me a copy of the biography by 
Mrs J. R. Green, published in 1880, in the English Statesmen 


? |: was in 1946, or early in 1947, that I first thought I should 
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series. Packed into that fairly small book, Henry’s vitality and 
tragedy seemed to be bursting the covers apart. I couldn’t 
understand why it was Becket, and not Henry, who had had the 
plays written about him. I came to understand later! - I 
talked a little about the idea with Olivier, when Venus Observed 
was running at the St James’s Theatre, thinking that the play 
might possibly be written while he was in management there. 
But, what with one thing and another, I didn’t get down to it 
seriously until 1956, and then I began to realize the problems. 
The thing that interested me particularly was the shape and 
tragedy of Henry’s whole working life —- and this meant trying 
to reduce about thirty years of teeming historical detail to a 
straightforward story of a man, which could be easily grasped 
by an audience not knowing the history, and be contained in 
two and a half hours of playing time. I’m afraid I’ve overstepped 
that mark a bit. 

For a time also I went through a kind of crisis of confidence in 
my own ability to express the world as I saw it in terms of the 
modern theatre. A verse form seemed to be a necessary part of 
the job, which couldn’t be dodged, though it presented more 
problems of its own. I went off to Italy for a year to work on the 
film of Ben Hur. When I came back in July 1959 I began to work 
on the play again, and I finished it by the following June. 

How far I’ve been able to suggest all the dimensions of 
Henry I probably won’t know until I’ve seen the part played. 
He contained in himself so many aspects of a man, sometimes 
contradictory, to keep the right proportions within the playing- 
time (with other characters having to take their whack) was a 
tussle. I was anxious not to mitigate his faults, and he may have 
come out looking more anti-clerical than he was. St Hugh of 
Lincoln, for instance, could manage him with the greatest of 
ease, but there was no way, in the structure of the story as I 
saw it, to show this. It was Becket, of course, who made him 
seem so anti-clerical to posterity, and for most people Henry 
only exists in relation to Becket. 

Now the manner of telling the story. I wanted to represent, 
as nearly as possible, the events as they may really have 
happened (I don’t think I’ve taken many liberties with history) 
and yet to make the characters immediate; for us to belong to 
their time, if you like, or them to ours. There’s no strong 
definition of place, or the passing of time; we sometimes move 
from place to place within a speech. In the first act, for instance, 
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though the action appears to be practically continuous, we may 
get the idea that the King’s children (though we don’t see 
them in this act) have grown up several years by the act’s end. 
It’s as though the action were taking place in the theatre of 
someone’s mind; someone is remembering the life of the King, 
though it seems to be happening before our eyes. 

The overall theme concerns Law: or the interplay of different 
laws: civil, canon, moral, aesthetic, and the laws of God; and 
how they belong and do not belong to each other. In a fore- 
word I wrote recently for an edition of three of the earlier plays, 
I mention one kind of law — a difficult one to express: the 
creative order contained in the apparent anarchy of life. Here 
it is, if 1 may show you. Look, this bit here about ‘the evolu- 
tionary adventure that man is engaged on. Life — mineral, 
vegetable, animal - are one ...’ and so on. Just as the cater- 
pillar pursues the shape of the butterfly, and the musician 
or poet is trying to express the form of the hidden order, so 
the human being is struggling to achieve the end, or form, 
which already exists for him. You can’t move towards an end if 
the end isn’t there already. I wrote about that in Thor, With 
Angels, in Merlin’s speech, when he talks about the dreams 
coming out of the slumbering rock: 

Each dream answering to a shape 

Which was in dream before the shapes were shapen; 
Each growing obediently to a form, 

To its own sound, shrill or deep, to a life 

In water or air, in light or night or mould ... 


And later in the same speech he goes on about 
... the very obdurate pressure 
Edging men towards a shape beyond 
The shape they know. Now and then, by a spurt 
Of light, they manage the clumsy approximation, 
Overturn it, turn again, refashion 
Nearer the advising of their need. 
Always the shape lying over the life. 


It was encouraging to find recently in Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man, that he was saying, scientifi- 
cally, what I’ve been tuning in to and trying to express in the 
plays — and before that in some poems — more or less since I 
started writing. Anyway, I need to use verse when a speech has 
to become — how shall I say? — like an object reflecting that 
inner shaping of the character, that process of evolution. Some- 
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times it’s almost as if you’re going through a process of evolution 
inside the speeches themselves. In the same foreword I put it 
like this: 
Something of our nature expresses itself in verse, obedient to 
form. The conflict in dramatic verse is the tussle between 
this obedience and the anarchy of common speech, which 
exist together like necessity and free will. 


As there is no present established tradition of verse in the 
theatre, you seem to have to start to make it every time you 
start a new play: not only creating the finished article, as it 
were, but also the tool you’re going to create it with. You have 
to find language which is right in texture and speed for the 
subject, and which at the same time has the colloquial rhythms 
of our time. From the start of writing I hear the lines as they 
will be spoken on the stage. You try to write in a way which, 
taken at the speed of speech, will have an immediate impact, 
and then on a closer acquaintance may convey its fuller mean- 
ing. The language in Curtmantle is necessarily rougher and 
plainer than, for instance, the language and rhythms needed in 
the Austrian salon of The Dark is Light Enough. Sometimes it 
needed prose, and then I used it. 

As far as Curtmantle is concerned, it doesn’t matter what kind 
of stage is used. The picture-frame stage would do as well as 
any other, I imagine. When I was writing it I didn’t work it 
out clearly in terms of stage-management. Its theatre, as I’ve 
said, is the ‘remembering mind’ — I’ve left more problems than 
usual to the director and designer! The characters appear and 
are dropped as they are needed. I can imagine it being done on 
a bare stage, at Avignon, let’s say, depending on lighting rather 
than setting, so that the characters can emerge from or be lost 
again in the dark. I’m never quite sure how much importance 
the kind of stage has in what I do — you write, on the whole, for 
what is there. In the past I’ve written for performances in 
church and the open-air. I remember feeling a pleasant free- 
dom in writing A Sleep of Prisoners. But I think the picture-frame 
stage is as potentially free now as it was years ago for a Brecht 
or a Claudel. I didn’t feel restricted by it in the comedies I 
wrote for the West End theatre. At that time I rather wanted to 
restrict the action in place, because I wanted to enlarge the free- 
dom of action inside the speech. The trouble was, perhaps, that the 
place may — in the nature of things — have become somewhat 
over-decorated and distracting as a stage picture. But isn’t it 
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also important to remember what the theatre can and ought 
to do for the eye as well as for the ear? That may be one reason 
why I have set all but two of the plays so far in the past. Also 
there’s something to be gained by being sometimes at one 
remove from to-day — you get a clearer look at what you might 
call the permanent condition of man — and I can never really 
see more than minor distinctions between the past and the 
present, differences in kind rather than being. The immediate 
threat to life was the same, basically, in the time of the Black 
Death. The H-bomb presents the same moral dilemma with 
which man is always being confronted. 

If I can I should like to write a tragedy in modern dress, now 
that Curtmantle is behind me. But also I should like to write a 
summer comedy to complete the cycle of the seasons. I’m less 
sure that I should want to use a modern setting for that. Sun- 
glasses and bikinis? I don’t know that they seem to me to get 
at the heart of summer. At another time, in another place, we 
might come nearer to it, even for the modern man. 

No, there’s no great obstacle, I think, between my belief in 
Christianity, and the fact that a good proportion of an audience 
at any time are likely to be non-believers. It’s very seldom that I 
write specifically in Christian terms. What matters is whether 
the audience has an interest in life, in the fullest imaginative 
sense; whether they still ask how and why. The Christian faith 
is an expression of the human being, of what has happened to 
him and is still happening. We are all involved in a process 
which it is simpler to call God than anything else; and if I can 
manage to write about — not theories — but what it feels like to 
be a living man in fact, I am writing about what every man 
feels, even if in doubt or rejection. 

As far as the theatre in general is concerned, there is plenty 
of life there, and, weighing up the gains and losses of the past 
ten years, I should say that things have improved. There has 
been a vigorous burst of new writing, though some of it seems 
to have taken the form which was new forty-five years ago, 
when Houghton and Brighouse were writing. There’s no 
harm in that; any form which can still be vital is worth using. 
But sometimes it seems as though there’s a narrowing critical 
influence at work, which wants us to look only one way, where- 
as what we need is every kind of theatre, and more critics who 
would help people to understand the variants, to approach the 
theatre on the broadest front possible. 
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The appeal of the inarticulate, and the pleasure of hearing 
the speech of the streets and the living-room, even brilliantly 
recorded, isn’t the whole duty of man so far as language is 
concerned. It is an instrument which reflects the full life of 
man, and if we let it dwindle we dwindle with it. But apart from 
that utilitarian question of language, I believe the need for 
poetry is an essential part of the human condition. Audiences, 
if they trust themselves to it, take to it readily. Do you think 
that when speech in the theatre gets closer to speech in the 
street we necessarily get closer to the nature of man? Surely 
the business of the theatre is the exploration of that nature, 
so that the listener can perhaps be aware of more about him- 
self? At the present we concentrate mainly on behaviour; but 
isn’t it important to try to find out purpose, to know what we’re 
driving for? I would say that the really important realities 
about man are those facts of his nature which enabled him, say, 
to build Chartres, and which may still enable him to achieve a 
good world and discover himself. We have to ask ourselves 
what potential size the human being is. I doubt if our theatre 
reflects to-day more than a fraction of that potential size. 


Art is Not Enough 
Arnold Wesker 


Arnold Wesker is the son of an East End tailor. Now 28, he has 
worked in a wide variety of extra-theatrical jobs, including those of 
a seed sorter, a plumber’s mate, a kitchen porter, a pastry cook in 
Paris, and two years’ National Service in the RAF. After being 
strongly influenced by the Free Cinema movement through the London 
School of Film Technique and the work of Lindsay Anderson, he 
wrote his first complete play The Kitchen (not, as yet, presented 
Sor a London run). It was with Chicken Soup and Barley that he 
first attracted some attention from the critics; this study of an East 
End family of Jewish Socialists was brought to the Royal Court in 
1958 by the Coventry Belgrade company during a brief season of 
provincial repertory-in-London. With the help of a bursary from the 
Arts Council, Wesker then wrote Roots, which introduced several 
of the characters from Chicken Soup and Barley in a Norfolk 
setting. Staged at the Royal Court in 1959, this play won deserved 
acclaim as one of the century’s best in its kind. With I’m Talking 
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About Jerusalem, presented by the Coventry Belgrade company 
at the Royal Court in 1960, Wesker completed this trilogy of plays 
which were later staged in sequence at that theatre. The following 
statement was made in conversation with Tom Milne. 


that criticism is bad, but one spends such a lot of time 

reacting against what other people say. One of the reasons 
why The Kitchen was so successful, in its own way, was that it 
was written at a period when my experience of the theatre was 
very limited, and I did not have anybody at my elbow saying, 
‘You can’t have a play with thirty-two characters ... you 
can’t do without an interval ... you can’t have ovens on a 
stage’, and so on. But my adherence to the conventions in the 
Trilogy was not because I decided to adhere to them; it was 
rather that what I wanted to say fell naturally into that particu- 
lar conventional style. In some ways I am reaching for a new 
approach. 

I have never thought particularly about shapes of stages, 
whether proscenium, apron, or in the round, and I do not plan 
for any particular kind of stage when writing. Actors have to 
come on and off, and they can do this as well on a proscenium 
stage as on any other. Recently, though, I had a fascinating 
experience in Rome, where we presented excerpts from all 
three plays of the Trilogy, playing them in chronological order 
of events: first, a couple of scenes from Chicken Soup With Barley, 
then to I’m Talking About Jerusalem, back to Chicken Soup, and 
so on. Of necessity, it was a small-budget affair. We couldn’t 
carry any properties around with us, and had to make do with 
a few costumes, and the available tables, chairs and boxes. We 
had a backcloth, and John Dexter organized the lighting. What 
fascinated me was what we discovered by playing these excerpts 
without the full paraphernalia of scenery and props. The plays 
not only survived, but all of us — cast, John Dexter and myself, 
to say nothing of the audience and critics — found the whole 
thing very exciting. Now, I am not sure what this means as a 
general principle, but as regards the plays, it suggests to me that 
they do not depend for their impact upon the setting and 
naturalistic use of props. The words were speaking for them- 
selves. 

If you move into a room of your own, the first thing you do is 
to start rearranging the furniture, putting up your own pictures, 


| WISH people didn’t talk so much about The Theatre — not 
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and so on. All this is a projection of your own personality; from 
which it follows, simply enough, that houses and rooms are 
projections of personalities. And, for me, when I was writing 
the Trilogy, they were as interesting and as telling as anything 
I was writing about. Before I went to Rome, I was working on 
my new play, Chips With Everything; now I have finished the 
first draft, and in it I do not care about sets and props. I just say 
that the scene is a servicemen’s hut, and it doesn’t worry me 
whether there are beds, or walls, or anything. I am not 
concerned with scenery. In fact, I am working very much 
towards a reduction not only of scenery, but of dialogue as well. 
I am becoming more conscious of style, and I bet the rest of 
my plays are no bloody good. The less I say, the better I like it. 
This, I think, is the result not so much of my interest in cine- 
matic forms, as of working in the theatre, talking to other 
playwrights, and becoming aware more and more that the 
theatre is a place where one wants to see things happening. 
There were hints of this approach in I’m Talking About Jerusalem, 
in particular the scene where Ada and Dave make up after the 
quarrel and he bedecks her with flowers and the table-cloth, 
or the ‘Creation’ scene with the child. The only critic who 
recognized this, and said very encouragingly that there were 
things in Jerusalem which indicated a way in which I might be 
developing, was Michael Kustow. But how the hell does one 
ever reach a principle? I mean, you might as well say that the 
theatre is a place of spectacle, and that excitement comes 
when the curtain is drawn and there’s the set. This is legitimate 
enough, but I think it must resolve itself finally into a question 
of what you care about — whether you really care that there is 
excitement because of the set, or whether there is excitement 
about what is happening between people on the stage. 

There is a whole scene in Chips With Everything in which 
absolutely nothing is said. It is all acted, and I hope that this is 
as funny and as exciting as I want it to be. I am a little worried 
about the draft of the play, because I think I have fallen between 
two stools of reality and unreality in a desperate bid to tear 
away from the conventions. I have made large chunks of it 
very unnaturalistic — but the bonds with the conventions are so 
strong that in fact I don’t think I have completely broken 
away. The Trilogy used conventional construction and 
techniques, but I have always said, right from the beginning, 
that if I have any importance at all, it is not because of my style, 
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but because of what I am saying. And then one comes up 
against the old argument, ‘But content and style are one and 
the same thing. If your style is stale, then what you are saying 
is stale.’ The old styles have suited me perfectly, and the fact 
that I have been conventional has not detracted from the 
importance (granting the importance) of what I had to say. 
It is not that I think a new style would suit me better; it is just 
that I am tired of battering away. 

I am also working on a musical at present, and it is very 
visual. There doesn’t seem to me to be a great deal of dialogue, 
apart from three long stories which are told by the main charac- 
ter and which give it shape: the first opens it, the second comes 
right in the middle, and the third ends it all. Otherwise it is 
mostly visual. Working on this musical recently, after a long 
period of not touching it - the music was written months ago — 
I found myself saying to the composer, ‘I don’t like this love song, 
because it doesn’t have any meaning.’ 

Now, let me tell you something very distressing. I am finding 
that art is beginning to have no meaning for me - it is not 
enough. To have to sit down and be cold and calculating about 
a lyric and a piece of music, then organize a dramatic work to 
say something, is like organizing a murder. This is obviously a 
bad state of affairs. Whereas before I could find excuses, now I 
can’t. I have nothing to put in its place except action. I suppose 
this is one of the reasons why I will be sitting down outside the 
Ministry of Defence — one is at a loss to do anything any more, 
except acts like that. 

A passage from my new play, Chips With Everything, touches 
on this question. Basically, all that the play is about is a period 
of square-bashing. It starts when a group of recruits arrive, and 
one of them is the son of a banker, coming from a rich and 
cultured background. He hates the officers, and he hates his 
family. The officers are gruelling him, trying to shame him into 
saying that he is doing it for personal reasons. One of the ways 
in which they do it is this: the officer says, “You enjoy the 
company of the other lads, don’t you ?’ and Thomson replies, ‘I 
enjoy most people’s company.’ The officer then says, ‘You 
don’t like ours though, do you?’ and Thomson says, ‘Certain 
standards are necessary.’ The officer says, ‘A very offensive 
reply, Thomson. It’s almost a hysterical reply, unnaturally 
hysterical. But look. We haven’t stiffened. We aren’t offended. 
No one is going to charge you, or strike you. In fact, we haven’t 
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really taken any notice. I want you to acknowledge that fact, 
Thomson. We are not taking any notice. And that is British 
democracy. It is British democracy, and it is our most effective 
weapon. There is very little you can do against it, because we 
have used it for centuries. We listen to you, we let other 
people listen to you, and we show no offence; we even applaud 
you, we even flatter you for your courage and idealism, but little 
else. It goes right through us. We listen, but we do not hear. We 
befriend, but we do not touch you. We applaud, but we do not 
act. We have, in other words, tolerated and thereby ignored 
you. All our rebels have been defeated like this.’ 

In my quiet moments I reassure myself by telling myself that 
a few people have really got what I am saying, but this is not 
enough to make me happy. What one wants is bloody revolu- 
tion: absurd, but one wants it. 

No one is going to like this play. There is a terrible truth, 
which is that people take what they want from a play. They 
are prepared to take it all, provided it is what they want. This is 
why I really haven’t the time that John Whiting seems to have 
for implication. I am tired of implication and subtlety. I hope 
that my alternative is not banality. I desperately want to be 
simple and direct. It seems to me that the simpler one can 
become, the less one leaves to the clever innuendo, the minute 
working out in detail — and the more honest one is being. 

This is probably what I mean when I say that I find art is not 
enough. I really would like to write a play which begins, ‘Once 
upon atime...’ 


From My Diary 
John Whiting 


Like John Osborne and Harold Pinter in a later generation, John 
Whiting (43) began his theatrical career as an actor in rep. After six 
years’ wartime service in the army, he worked at Harrogate and York, 
where he began to write plays. The first he destroyed (and recently 
rewrote completely for television) : it was followed by A Penny for a 
Song (1951), Saints’ Day (1951) and Marching Song (1954), 
all staged in London before the era of the English Stage Company. 
Although they have earned Whiting a considerable European 
reputation none enjoyed a West End commercial success, and The 
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Gates of Summer — sent out on tour in 1956 — has not yet, 
absurdly enough, been staged in London. Since 1953 Whiting has 
written primarily for the cinema, but last year he was commissioned by 
Peter Hall to write The Devils — based on Aldous Huxley's The 
Devils of Loudun—which is being staged at the Aldwych this month. 


HERE is a lot of talk nowadays about new stages; the 
"Ties on which plays are performed. And every time, 

whether the platform concerned is set in an arena, or is a 
forestage, a space stage (whatever that may be), or a guess at 
an Elizabethan stage, a word always crops up. The word is 
‘intimacy’. This, I take it, means a close emotional and intel- 
lectual contact between actor and spectator. It is always 
thought to be a good thing. Is it? 

I suppose it is part of the times. We huddle together in life, 
and seem to think that we shall understand better if we lie in 
each other’s laps. So it is natural to believe that an actor will 
communicate more if we can stretch out and touch him. 

But, my God, there is power in the remote, isolated figure 
neither giving nor asking for understanding or love. Isn’t it, 
perhaps, the power of the theatre, to which a return must be 
made sooner or later? I may be wrong. We shall have to wait 
and see. 

* 


The purpose of art is to raise doubt: the purpose of entertain- 
ment is to reassure. 


* 


I’ve been looking through photographs of Duse. The actor’s 
face. It must have love and it must have pride, it seems. They 
are basic qualities which Gielgud can transform to aching 
loneliness, Olivier to threatening decadence, Evans to tumult 
and Tutin to comic defiance. 

Ah, the tragedy in the theatre of a noble mind behind an 
insignificant, amiable face. The man can putty it over and 
paint it up, but we’re never taken in. On the other hand, there 
is the tragedy of the insignificant, amiable mind behind the 
noble face. They exist. Dear me. 


* 
The effect of television plays on plays written for the theatre 
has become very apparent in the last two years. The philo- 
sophy of television, and its criticism, is to treat everything in 
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terms of a newspaper human story. This is a natural develop- 
ment with television dominated by journalists, which is right 
and proper, for the thing is visual journalism. Television plays 
occupy that space which newspapers give over to dogs and 
babies. A glance, a smile, a tear, are all that are required. 

It is when this approach is applied to the play in the theatre, 
with its deeper implications and need for a more formal pattern, 
that confusion begins. 

The theatre is the only art which lacks an articulate form of 
scholarship. So it is always being mistaken by its audience for 
something it is not. 

* 


A West German audience. A thousand coats left in 
apparently unlimited cloak room, to reveal the men’s hard 
double-breasted suits and the women’s tea gowns. In the 
theatre: heads towards the stage as if in clamps. No talking. 
Controlled laughter. Deep attention. Never a sign of boredom, 
as far as I can see. Yet it must be so sometimes. In the interval: 
A little walk. A soft drink. Back in their places without fuss. 
Grey faces against the inevitable grey theatre. Three such 
performances on consecutive nights recently. Then, on the 
fourth night, to The Gypsy Baron. It was like a safety valve. 

Paris. Usual seediness of surroundings. Heads turning all 
about as if they had got into the place by mistake. Everyone 
knowing everyone else, and showing it. Nobody appearing to 
have paid. (Has anyone ever met the person who has paid for 
a theatre seat in Paris?) Usual arbitrary start to the perfor- 
mance, as if someone has suddenly lost his temper and is 
imposing the play as an act of penance on the audience. 
Curious impression that the people who get up at the end of the 
play are not the same as those who sat down at the beginning. 

London. A thousand raincoats draped over a thousand 
knees. Much reading of the Evening Standard before the play 
begins, and as much afterwards as the light allows. All as 
restless as the sea. The English cough. The American tourist 
who has lost the thread of the story. The pretty display of 
cigarette-lighters over programmes whenever a new actor 
enters. And in the bars and corridors, between acts, much 
loud, articulate and savage criticism. Angry faces, mostly 
women, who seem to have been insulted. Men bored. But they 
all sit it out to the end. Dramatic critics sometimes pretend that 
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members of the audience leave during a performance. This is 
not so. These people are going to the lavatory, attempting to 
move to more favourable seats, or buying the limited number of 
things available by law in a theatre. They do not leave the 
building. 

* 


In all great performances in the theatre there is something 
sacred. Yes, I’ve been reading Malraux. 


* 


I was in a very bad temper this morning: ended by laughing 
at myself. I’d picked up a newspaper in which a lady said that 
something I’d written was old-fashioned. How touchy we 
become, and how prickly at certain words of criticism. I’d 
never heard of the woman (you see?), but I read her article 
with an intensity far beyond its value. 

Funny. We don’t mind being called scoundrels, and we get 
a warm feeling when we’re said to be a menace to society. But 
suggest that we don’t know our job, or that we’re out of touch 
with the great big world and we begin to chatter. 

There is Lifemanship in criticism, as in everything else. 
I’ve learnt to evaluate it for what it is. Pity it’s a one-sided game, 
though. I could play it back at some of the boys and girls very 
well. 


* 


A long conversation with an American student on the 
influence of present-day American playwrights on their 
English counterparts. 

Ended in great doubt. Can anyone trace the sources of 
influence in playwrighting, as is possible in poetry and the 
novel? Not at the moment, I’d say. And that perhaps explains 
the weakness of so many plays. They have become inbred. 

I was told recently that a group of playwrights meets at the 
Royal Court Theatre every Wednesday to drink coffee and 
discuss work in progress. Now this is undoubtedly untrue, and 
is just another of those filthy things which are said about that 
place. But the fact that anyone could think up such a lie is 
indicative of the way playwrighting is seen nowadays. For it’s 
true that many plays give the impression that they have come 
into being by a kind of cannibalism. Each play devouring the 
one before it. And then presenting itself in innocence. 
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Ten years ago I deplored the theatre’s dependence on 
literature. Well, that marriage broke up. Since then the 
theatre’s been sleeping around with journalism, reportage, 
propaganda, autobiography and the movies among other 
things. And the old whore’s produced some very odd offspring. 
I must leave it to Americans to sort out the genealogical 
confusion. 

* 


Thought of the plays that have made me laugh (intentionally) 
in the last ten years. Ashamed to put down the list. 


* 


Is there a great store of unperformed English dramatic 
literature? We're often told there is, but nobody is very 
specific about it. Taking the four hundred years between 
1500 and 1900, each decade seems to have produced one play 
that might be revived. This, as in most other arguments, 
excepts Shakespeare. The eighteenth century makes up for the 
dearth in the nineteenth century. Forty plays. A couple of 
years’ repertory. It’s not much. 

All this after finding some Massinger and Tourneur unread- 
able. 

Can the bravest theatre-goer among us really stand up and 
fearlessly say that he looks forward to the National Theatre’s 
productions of Byron’s Manfred, Tennyson’s The Promise of May, 
Lytton’s Money, Garrick’s Miss in her Teens, and Cibber’s She 
Would and She Would Not? 

* 
That terrible moment in the theatre when the first actor 


steps forward, opens his mouth, and you know it’s going to be 
all wrong from beginning to end. 


* 


Talked with an actor about ‘his career’, as he put it. I felt 
like a very small donkey he was preparing to ride to Parnassus. 
Actually, he was only going to appear in one of my plays. 


* 


About to do a new play in London. Usual hallucinatory 
state. Wish for instant flight. Nightly dreams about remote 
places, broken by harsh, unforgiving laughter. I move among 
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friends like a sick man. Frenzy when newspapers get the title 
wrong, or mis-spell my name, or confidently say the play is set 
in some impossible place, or is about what it is not about. 
Dread of first reading with a row of actors with unforgiving 
faces, perched, as I always am, on a chair which for two or 
three hours seems on the point of collapse. During rehearsals a 
period of terrible bravado, leaving in its wake many unin- 
tentionally insulted people. The first night. This time I shall go 
and kiss the actresses, and then have my dinner, making it last 
as long as the play. 

There are stories of playwrights who stride into the theatre on 
the first day and read the play ¢o the actors. These men are said 
to sit in Row G on the first night and laugh at their own jokes. 
They give interviews to newspapers and when the newspapers 
get them wrong they write letters of correction. They appear on 
television and shout down all opposition. They answer their 
critics. They write furiously. 

It is a comfort to know that their plays sometimes fail. 


* 


I saw by the young man’s face that he was very distressed at 
my flippancy when I talked about the theatre. I tried to make 
amends, but it was no good. He walked away. 

I suppose I do care very deeply about the theatre as an art. 
After all, I’ve spent most of my life in it. Of course, it is sur- 
rounded and sometimes dominated by more nonsense than any 
other art. And the only defence I’ve found against this nonsense 
is ridicule. Unlike other people who write plays, especially the 
young, I have no sense of mission. I state what I believe to be 
true, but I don’t try over-much to convince. I suppose I am 
old-fashioned (see above) in that I am concerned with form. 
I’ve written half a dozen plays now, and the technique no 
longer concerns me. I leave that to my critics. I am only 
interested in taking a subject and extending it to its absolute 
limit, within my own experience. But that’s all any of us are 
about. 

* 


The play can be a remarkably pure form. I find it strange 
that so many playwrights now introduce song and dance. Or is 
it the directors? Historical precedence is often invoked. Am I 
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the only person who reaches for his hat when the actors begin 
to chant and hop? 


* 


Fallacy: that any art is infinitely communicable to an 
unlimited number of people. 
* 


There are times when anyone writing for the theatre longs for 
the control over performance that a score and the presence of a 
conductor dictates in music. 

A line in a play holds just so much sense and no more. Just 
so much emotion and no more. It is when an actor begins to 
invest a line with meaning or emotion which it doesn’t hold that 
this control is so necessary. The really great actors exercise 
their own control. They give a line an essential rightness of 
sense, which makes it seem impossible to read it any other way. 
They also make the emotion a kind of atmosphere in which the 
sense can freely exist. 

Lesser talent often tries to over-humanize. This nearly 
always results in a breakdown of the language, and a reaching 
out towards a false reality which becomes promiscuous. 


Delusions of Grandeur 
John Arden 


Born in Barnsley in 1930, John Arden studied architecture at 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. His first play The Waters of Babylon - 
presented in a Sunday night performance in 1957 — began his 
association with the Royal Court, which has since staged Live Like 
Pigs, Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance and The Happy Haven. The 
latter play was first presented at Bristol University, where he held a 
Fellowship in Playwriting last year. In 1960 he also wrote a 
nativity play for the church in the Somerset village where he lives. 
Arden has not yet found ‘commercial’ success in the theatre, but he is 
widely considered to be one of the most exciting and individual writers 
among Britain’s new young dramatists, working in a very different 
field from those so far explored by Osborne or Wesker. His television 
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play Soldier Soldier won the Italia Prize in 1960, and he has 
recently completed another T V play commissioned by the B BC. 


say that I prefer writing stage-plays to T V plays — when 

I am at work I derive an equal amount of joy or grief 
from either. But the finished product and what is done with it 
make a difference. It is probably always more satisfactory for 
an author to see his play presented on a stage in front of a (one 
must say, appreciative) audience, than it is for him to know 
that all over the country thousands of individual persons and 
groups of persons are watching his transmission. The latter 
experience may be more intellectually satisfying: indeed, 
those of us on The Left are no doubt in duty bound to say that 
it is - The People and so forth — but: in the long run do writers 
write plays for intellectual satisfaction? I doubt it very much. 
It seems far more likely that we turn to the theatre (as opposed 
to the novel or the lyric poem or the work of philosophy or 
sociology) because of vanity — we want to see our words and our 
people, made out of our own heads, peacocking up and down 
a platform wearing other people’s voices and skins, and being 
enjoyed by a whole roomful of men and women. All while we, 
the author, sit back and watch — a complete play, in fact, in 
which the original text becomes only the play-within-the-play, 
and we are greedy Hamlet trying to hurt the King. There is a 
fair chance that the King will be so involved with his moll or 
his box of chocolates at the moment of the Mousetrap’s bite 
that he will fail to notice it altogether — so the game involves a 
considerable element of risk that we will be hurt ourselves and 
gain little pleasure. But in the end that only adds to the 
excitement and we cannot wait to play it again. It is a very 
egocentric amusement indeed. 

It is therefore not to be found from T V plays. Except 
perhaps in the rare chance of an author visiting a pub incognito 
and watching his play on the set in the bar — it strikes me that 
Mr Pinter might just possibly entertain himself like that — but 
the odds against finding anyone in the pub even noticing the 
work are so heavy that I would imagine it would hardly be 
worth the effort or the price of one drink. 

In the theatre, the author says to the audience: ‘Here you 
are. This is what I have made. This is my view of life’. Over the 
air, his implicit message is more like: “This is life. It happened, 
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T= act of writing is a solitary pleasure: therefore I cannot 
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and you are watching it happen again’. We all know only too 
well how oracular the T V has become. Even the wisest people 
find themselves actually believing it on quite absurd topics. It 
marries the visual to the spoken in so insidious a newsreel 
manner that the very soapsud advertisements look like an- 
nouncements from Whitehall. Consider the efficacy of the 
scene where an Uxbridge housewife-sample use first any old 
washing-powder and then the New Super-Soap, and then, in 
front of the Impartial Expert Investigator, they all unhesitat- 
ingly choose the whiter wash from the correct pile on the gentle- 
man’s right! The same silly episode as reported by means of still- 
photographs or line-drawings in the advertisement columns 
of the Daily Express is no more than one-tenth as convincing. 
The skill lies in the way the soap-men have built up the 
illusion of Uxbridge as a social microcosm into which we are 
privileged to take a peep —- and how many viewers, passing 
through that borough the next morning, have found themselves 
looking out for the very houses and the very housewives con- 
cerned in the Great Test? It is surely this particular skill 
that is also the secret of successful T V drama? 

That this sort of thing is really foreign to the theatre should 
not need much arguing. Even the most carefully naturalistic 
production of the tightest slice-of-life play never manages to 
persuade the audiences that they are watching anything other 
than actors and constructed scenery — and why should it? The 
pleasure is in marvelling how well it has been done, in enjoying 
a superb display of theatre-craft: not in submitting to an 
illusion. Brecht himself, the hater of audiences who will not be 
alienated, made use of a very great degree of naturalism in his 
productions, though usually letting at least one detail remain 
to remind people that they were in a theatre. 

Now, the cinema can produce a genuine illusion. Many films 
have in fact used their approximation to documentary to 
deliberate dramatic effect. But it is usually a God’s-eye-view 
rather than an audience-eye-view. Except for the intentional 
airsick-inducing tricks of Cinerama, and the ‘Lion in your Lap’ 
childishness of 3-D a few years ago, there is no attempt to 
pretend that big battle-scenes are not filmed from high 
scaffolds, that the change from close-up to long-shot in one 
scene does not imply movement by the characters, and so on. 
However rapt by the film one is, one remains always pretty 
much aware of the contrivance of it; and the closer the direction 
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approximates to complete naturalism, the more one becomes 
intrigued by the contrivance. For instance, in Knave of Hearts 
many people must have spent so much time wondering just 
how the cameras were concealed in London rush-hour crowds, 
and just how it was that no one there recognized Gérard 
Philipe, that they missed quite large chunks of plot. 

T V lacks the godlike resources of the cinema. Unless, of 
course, your T V play is prefilmed, in which case it ts virtually 
cinema, and immediately recognizable as such to the intelligent 
viewer. But ordinary studio-T V is visually so crude, and the 
actual apparatus of photographing and transmitting a play is 
still so primitive, that the degree of naturalism is paradoxically 
increased rather than diminished. Instead of thinking, ‘What 
a fine performance by Wilfrid Lawson’ (as we should if he were 
acting the same character on the stage or in a film) we tend to 
think, perhaps, ‘How remarkably like that Birmingham dust- 
man who was interviewed last night after finding ten thousand 
pounds in a dustbin’. The awkwardness of ‘real people’ brought 
into the studio, or confronted by the mobile camera, is paral- 
leled by the awkwardness* of trained actors diminishing the 
scale of their performances to fit into the tiny screen. The 
dialogue of plays, of necessity, becomes more and more like 
tape-recordings taken in somebody’s house. Hence the success 
of Pinter as a T V writer some time before the theatre-world 
proper woke up to him at all. The lack of realism of most 
T V-play scenery (and in fact the standard of design is still 
disgracefully makeshift) is compensated for by the fact that the 
average viewer can adjust his set only well enough to achieve 
an approximate image of the actors, and he has to let their 
backgrounds go hang. 

There was a recent production of Julius Caesaron BBC TV: 
it was a good production and throughout the first half of the 
play was extremely convincing (although actors talking blank 
verse on T V lose a good deal of the depth of the dialogue, just 
as they do on the cinema). But as soon as the action broadened 
out to the plains of Philippi, the naturalism disappeared. For 
obvious reasons, the director had filmed his battle, but econ- 
omics had prevented him filming it on a real plain. It was in 
a studio: and immediately one knew that, all the bashing and 
jumping was just so much pretence. In effect, the production 


* Awkwardness that is really the director’s — the actors, of course, act 
as well as ever, but the cameras simply cannot see all that they are doing. 
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had broken beyond the normal limits of T V possibility - and 
so it failed to work. The gestures and the actions of a full-size 
battle are too big for the small screen to enclose — though it can 
frame a little murder or two very comfortably. 

The theatre can take action of any size. Julius Caesar was 
after all written for the theatre-stage. So was Mother Courage, 
and I believe she did not adapt happily to T V either. How can 
I turn the language and the implications behind the language 
of my own Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance into a potted piece for home 
viewing, without having to cripple the play of some two-thirds 
of its impact? (Apologies for bringing in my own work: but I 
am trying just this problem at the present, and the difficulties 
are very apparent to me.) 

The cinema, too, can accommodate action of any size, but 
in a different way from the stage: the imagination is not called 
into play so much. The film-makers have millions and we 
want to see them spent. This is not merely vulgar lust, either. 
I am thinking of films like Ivan the Terrible where the scenes of 
intrigue could probably have made a good T V play — but how 
much better to have them mingled with the enormous battle 
and ceremonial episodes. There have been a number of 
American films adapted from successful T V plays. Many of 
these have been very good. Twelve Angry Men was an excellent 
exercise in a particular kind of ‘enclosed’ cinema — the sort 
of thing that Hitchcock was after years ago in Rope. But did it 
really improve The Bachelor Party to try to open it out with a 
Greenwich Village party and various street-scenes in the 
middle? And when I saw Chayefsky’s original film The Goddess 
I felt definitely cheated - simply because he had omitted 
(presumably in a conscious effort to carry the peculiar natural- 
ism of his T V work over to cinema) all those scenes which form 
the successive climaxes of the story — all we saw were the anti- 
climaxes and the recriminations of the characters. I think that 
The Goddess would have satisfied on T V, however. 

How much language can T V take? In general, not as much 
as the theatre. You cannot bawl out Englishmen in their own 
drawing-rooms and hope to have them listen to you next time. 
I have tried this in one play (Soldier Soldier) but I doubt if I can 
repeat it. Also the gentler type of poetry tends to sound very 
affected at close range. Christopher Fry has not noticeably 
succeeded on T V. On the other hand, there is more room for 
words than in the cinema. As I have said, the technical limita- 
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tions of the medium are so great that unless a T V play can be 
verbally independent of its production it is going to be at the 
mercy of the slightest studio-catastrophe or even the odd Ted 
passing the house on his motor-cycle without a suppressor. 
There should be enough strength in the dialogue to bridge any 
such lapses without undue loss. 

To writers with delusions of grandeur, the T V is no good, 
unless they intend to appear on it themselves, as personalities. 
But to writers with half a delusion of grandeur (in other words, 
men who cannot do without the Hamlet-King game in the 
theatre I described earlier), there is a very useful purpose in the 
T V. There are always plays and bits of plays which one would 
like to write, but which seem too delicate or too unresolved for 
the stage. These may be themes that need another year or two 
to reach full fruition: but in the meanwhile, the T V can con- 
tain them, and their slightness will be an advantage. I mean, 
of course, slightness in physique — not in truth. I would never 
suggest that T V is a useful home for dishonest work. There is 
no room there to bluster out a lie, though I suppose the more 
insidious kind of false writer might get away with it: just like 
the soap-men. For the writer whose scale is always small, T V 
is probably more congenial than the theatre would ever be, 
despite its technical inadequacies. In many ways it does fulfil 
Yeats’s dream of the Audience in the Drawing Room-though 
not the hand-picked audience that he had in mind. I myself 
wrote Soldier Soldier for T V: and the following year I found 
that I was able to enlarge its themes to the length of Serjeant 
Musgrave’s Dance. This artistic progression was confused a 
little, because Musgrave was produced before Soldier Soldier, and 
all the critics thought... 

I cannot see that there is much chance of getting a popular 
audience for the theatre from people interested in T V drama. 
If people like plays on T V, they will stay at home to watch 
them. T V by itself will do nothing to tempt them out to the 
inconveniences and draughts and distractions of our obsolete 
playhouses. The theatre must improve itself within its own 
terms before it can seriously start competing with T V: and 
when it has made itself as attractive to visit as it is now repul- 
sive, and when theatre-goers can be sure that once in the 
theatre they are not going to see the sort of play that would in 
fact be better if it were televised (in other words, slice-of-life 
stuff will have to be of East Berlin or Moscow Arts excellence 
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in order to justify itself); then the theatre can perhaps hope 
that its entertainment will be generally regarded as an accept- 
able alternative to T V, offering just as much pleasure in a 
quite different way. The competition will then be genuine, and 
both branches of the art may benefit from it. 


* * * 


One final and disagreeable reflection. My attitude to the 
adaptation of Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance has not been sweetened 
by the casual assumption of the commercial T V group in 
question that no author who writes for the stage can hope to 
understand the holy process of T V without assistance from 
some writer on the premises. Their commissioning my adapta- 
tion, and then employing someone else to adapt it again 
without letting me know, is a purely personal grudge: but it is not 
without a wider relevance. If the T V is going to make a 
practice of treating writers as Hollywood is commonly said to, 
then all essays on the Art and Practice of the Medium are so 
much waste paper. The only Art and Practice involved will 
be that of Exploitation. I hope this won’t be true. 


Novel or Play ? 
Alan Sillitoe 


In England, unlike France, novelists not only seldom work in the 
theatre but—in common with the majority of intellectuals — they 
usually ignore it. Formally, of course, the play and the novel are 
worlds apart, but the long-standing, blank insulation of literature 
From the theatre seems to be an affliction peculiar to Britain. During 
the last five years, however, there have been signs that the old Chinese 
Wall is breaking down: partly, on one side of it, because of the 
influence of the English Stage Company, which has presented plays 
by such novelists as Angus Wilson, Nigel Dennis, Doris Lessing and 
Gwyn Thomas; and partly, on the other side, because the vitality 
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of the younger novelists — especially in the field of realism — ts 
pushing them into the media of films and theatre. Below we publish 
the views of Alan Sillitoe, the 32-year-old son of a Nottingham 
tannery labourer who scored an immense personal success with his 
1958 novel Saturday Night and Sunday Morning (of which he 
also wrote the screenplay), and who increased his reputation with his 
book of short stories The Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner (1959). 


OT long after my first novel came out a couple of 
N theatrical producers wrote to ask if I’d ever thought of 

writing a play. At first I couldn’t quite see why anyone 
should think this a possibility — just because I’d published a 
novel. Maybe they imagined I had a stray play hanging 
around, that I’d perhaps started as a playwright and turned in 
despair to a novel when things didn’t go well, and that the 
play I’d put aside might in some way be fit to produce after a 
few months’ revision. Anyway, though I never had thought of 
writing a play, this is a good opportunity to wonder whether 
I'll ever be capable of doing so, and what the chances are. 

I usually find something shallow and unsatisfying in articles 
by non-novelists on the novel, yet here I am falling into the 
same trap: a non-playwright commenting on the theatre. A 
non-playwright, however, may imply a potential playwright, 
and I remember that at the age of 12 or 13 my first impulse 
was to write words that could be spoken on a stage, rather 
than something to be printed or passed around. The impact 
seemed more primitive and immediate, and this, if nothing 
else, is what still appeals to me about writing for the stage. A 
playwright is like an orator with ten voices. 

In reality a play seems an exceptionally difficult thing to 
write because of its conventional tight form: exposition, action, 
and conclusion, usually in three acts taking a couple of hours 
in time. To me the difference between a novel and a play is 
like the difference between free verse and a villanelle: not 
impossible, but it would take a lot of time to discipline and 
tighten a work into such a strait-jacket. It is a matter of 
temperament that makes one form or another predominate in 
a writer — plays and films, poems and novels — though I believe 
that a writer is flexible in his abilities and should be able to 
write in more than one of these media. 

The one big obstacle to a writer writing plays is that he 
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ceases to be creating as one man and becomes part of a team. 
People who have been team-members of theatre or film studios 
for a longer time will work with him, and begin suggesting the 
alteration of this or that, either for supposed artistic reasons or 
commercial reasons, which the writer may agree to against his 
better judgement. An American asked me the other day who 
was the editor of my books in the United States (where doctor- 
ing of authors’ manuscripts seems to be more common than in 
this country) and I said curtly that no one edited my books 
anywhere, apart from changing ‘colour’ to ‘color’ perhaps. 

As soon as a writer does a film-script or play he is no longer 
on his own, and a poet and novelist baulks at and distrusts the 
notion of a ‘project’, meaning co-operation. The old, perhaps 
romantic, idea of the poet and novelist working alone in the 
darkness dies hard —- especially if you look upon yourself as 
such. But a writer knows that every idea demands its own 
medium, and if an idea seems best fitted into a play, then he 
has to guide it into one, even if he hasn’t written a play before. 

Why I should be afraid of the technical difficulties of writing 
a play I don’t know, but certainly there is a long way between 
the ease of shifting a scene in a novel and doing so on the stage. 
In the novel it is so much cheaper, and is done with no more 
effort than that of pushing the pen along between two faintly 
ruled lines to make a fresh chapter heading, or by using the 
time-honoured formula: ‘Meanwhile, back at the ranch. . .’ 
The writer who turns from novels to a play has to break down 
this limitation in his own mind, though the strictness of keeping 
to one scene has its power as well: every word becomes em- 
bedded in the upholstery of its furniture, or mixed into the 
cement of its walls. Maybe these opinions are naive, not 
strictly valid, or exaggerated, but I won’t know until I’ve 
written a play to find out. Maybe a playwright’s first play 
doesn’t throw up so many obstacles as I seem to see, just as a 
first novel is often the easiest for a novelist. 

In writing a play, as in writing a novel, I would give no 
thought to the audience I might or might not be writing for. 
If I think about it at all it is just a faceless reader in some 
anonymous room, or a faceless few rows in some unfamiliar 
theatre. The one condition I’ll allow myself to make is that if 
I do write a play it will be a regional one set in the Midlands, 
with the hope that it would be put on in other parts of the 
country as well (though always without the sheet-anchor of a 
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National Anthem to drag at its voice or plot or perhaps even 
message during the two hours it is on the stage). 

I get a kick out of being stopped on the street in Nottingham 
by some man or woman coming out of the Raleigh, or ap- 
proached by someone in a pub, saying how much they enjoyed 
my books. Considering the fact that some of them haven’t 
bothered to read a book before in their lives I would also like 
it if they came into the theatre to see a play I might write - 
because it is also possible that they haven’t been into a theatre 
to see a play either. It is difficult to pin down any one reason 
why they haven’t read books or gone to the theatre, but one 
may be that old feelings die hard — the feeling that all money 
spent on books and theatres is a criminal waste when one hasn’t 
enough to spend on a square meal. This should have been 
outlived by now, but somehow it hasn’t been. And the young 
ones, who have more money, have other and easier techniques 
of entertainment thrust at them. 

The fact that some have read my books though is not virtue 
so much as accident and circumstance. So if I wrote a play the 
sort of audience I have in mind is a working-class one, though 
I hope the play would have a theme that could be enjoyed by 
any audience. This is saying a lot, which is one reason why I 
may not write a play for a long time — or at any rate why I 
will not push myself to do so. 

Between 1952 and 1957 I saw no plays because I was living 
in France and Spain, but for years I’d never known anything 
else about the English stage except that it had little life or 
stimulation. Then in spring 1957 I came to England for a 
couple of months (to tout Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
around the publishers) and happened to see a performance of 
Look Back in Anger — in Brighton of all places, where the reaction 
of one middle-aged middle-class woman after the first act was: 
‘But people just don’t live like that.’ Jimmy Porter’s shrapnel 
bombs were bursting with marvellous accuracy above the 
neatly stacked sandbags of Coward and Rattigan. I knew that 
the front was wide open, and to me it was a more impressive 
and spectacular breakthrough than Lucky jim had been on the 
fiction sector a few years earlier. 

In the next three years I saw many plays, from Roots to Ross, 
and one which would have come out whether Jimmy had 
looked back or not was John Arden’s Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance. 
The rage of Black Jack was a step beyond the anger of Jimmy 
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Porter — both were melancholics, and Arden took Black Jack 
as far as one can go in this direction — to extreme yet under- 
standable rebellion so that where Jimmy ended married, 
Musgrave hanged. When Musgrave arrives at the colliery 
town with his patrol of deserters, his packing cases of gatling- 
gun and skeleton of their comrade killed in a futile colonial 
war, you have a situation that is mythic in its impact, making 
a play which would appeal to the working-class audiences I 
mentioned earlier — if they could be induced into the theatre 
in the first place. Both this play and Look Back in Anger are a 
treat to read — which any good play must be. Of all the recent 
plays that have run through the gamut of being made into 
films Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance has been neglected, and in my 
opinion would make an astonishing film. 

One reason why a novelist may not be so ready to put one 
of his ideas or plots into a play — not that he has much option 
regarding his medium, as I suggested earlier — is that he must 
think beyond the bounds of his inspiration into the world of 
censorship. The four-letter words of Lady Chatterley’s Lover can’t 
be used at all in a play — which is a limitation on the creative 
flow of the author’s language — whereas they can be used in 
a novel. I can’t imagine writing a play about a Nottingham 
family, for example, and not using these words in a natural 
(and not excessive) way. It’s a pity that complete freedom of 
the English language exists only in Paris, and that evolution 
towards freedom of language on the stage seems to have 
stopped. If a writer uses the word ‘bloody’, even, the laughter 
from the audience erases the two or three — perhaps very good — 
lines that come after it, though I suppose the best thing would 
be to keep the best lines away from the ‘bad’ language! 

Many novelists and playwrights of to-day passed their child- 
hoods in the ’thirties and early forties, often in homes where 
books and money weren’t often seen, and it may be that 
artistically we are now reaping the rewards of that depression. 
The lasting effect of it was planted in the children, unbeknown 
to anyone at the time, producing a generation of poets such as 
Wesker, Arden, Osborne, Kops and many others who by a 
fluke of time did not get thrown into any trenches to die like 
dogs, and who also seem to be trying to make sure that they 
(and their contemporaries) still won’t. Black Jack Musgrave 
is abroad, tempered though in many cases so that he may well 
end up a hero instead of a hanged man. 
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Whatever the reason, modern plays are more evenly spread 
over the social strata that exist in England. Wesker recognizes 
the fact that these ‘working-class’ plays are not being seen by 
people who are from the sort of homes they are set in, the 73 
per cent (or whatever percentage it is) of those whose incomes 
are below twelve pounds a week. Politically, as well as artist- 
ically, this is a sound idea, because if some of these 73 per cent 
came to see such plays that represented themselves so realistic- 
ally (and often poetically), the society we lived in would be 
absolutely different. And in some ways it’s better to have the 
class war fought out in books and on the stage than around 
St. Pancras Town Hall. 

The problem remains that the theatre can never come to full 
life until some of these 73 per cent of the people become 
interested in plays about themselves. They will go instead to the 
cinema or watch T V, media where in general the view of 
themselves is often presented through professional middle-class 
eyes, shown as the middle class wants them to be, and not as 
they are: which would not be such an evil if any of the passed- 
on values were worthwhile. 

The more entrenched a social class becomes, the less articulate 
it is, while at the same time the more interesting it is, and the 
core of the middle-class mind takes even more getting at. 
Some people think realism is synonymous with ‘working-class’, 
whereas realism means showing people as individuals as well 
as the values they live by. I wonder how much better a play 
about T. E. Lawrence would be if it were set in his home when 
he was sixteen? Realism is necessary all the way, because it is 
only out of realism that myths grow — to be broken down again 
in time by more realism, thus keeping up the stimulating flow 
of artistic progression — at least the sort to which the theatre 
ought to be dedicated. 

So do I want to write for the theatre? If a writer begins 
writing at a time when interesting novels are appearing the 
chances are that he will take more readily to this medium. 
If the theatre is the more interesting medium, he may try 
plays. When I began writing there wasn’t much doing in 
either, but now both, for the 1960s, seem to be on the up and 
up. All of which leaves me wondering one thing — whether or 
not publishers contact playwrights to ask if they’ve ever thought 
of writing fiction, and what Shelagh Delaney would think 
about this? 
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That Awful Museum 


John Osborne 


The first night of Fohn Osborne’s Look Back in Anger at the 
Royal Court on May 8th, 1956 was a turning-point in the history of 
the modern British theatre. Osborne, then 26, had already written 
several unproduced plays — including Epitaph for George Dillon, 
in collaboration with Anthony Creighton — and had worked as an 
actor in a variety of provincial repertory theatres, running his own 
companies at Ilfracombe and Hayling Island. Look Back in Anger, 
which started a revolution in the drama, was followed by The 
Entertainer in 1957 and The World of Paul Slickey in 1959. 
In partnership with Tony Richardson, Osborne has also helped to 
inaugurate a new era in British cinema by forming a company which 
has so far made the films of Look Back in Anger, The Enter- 
tainer, and Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. His latest 
play Luther is to be staged at the Royal Court in Fune. Below he 
talks about his attitude to some problems of writing for the theatre 
and television, in conversation with Richard Findlater. 


on English life in the last five years than the cinema or the 

novel. Its contribution to television has been tremendous, 
and it’s revitalized a lot of other things. Even newspapers, to 
a small extent; and the language, too, to a lesser degree. I 
don’t think that we’re quite as American-orientated as we were, 
or as London-dominated either — that’s very important — and 
the theatre can take a big share of the credit. It’s helped to 
create a new context of English life. And now the same kind of 
small revolution is taking place in films. 

The big danger in the 1960s is the formation of a new theatre 
Establishment. That, I feel, is the objection to the National 
Theatre, where all the safest talents will be busy creating some 
kind of awful museum. It seems to me like the idea of building 
a new Royal Academy. Simply on the basis of one’s experience 
of English life, one knows that it would be the smaller, safer 
people who would be in charge. That’s the way it always works, 


|: an odd way the theatre, I believe, has had more influence 
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unfortunately. Perhaps I am a pessimist, but J think I’m being 
realistic about it, and I should hate to see some of the good 
talents wasted in creating a waxwork museum. It would give 
some actors better parts and guaranteed employment, but that 
seems to me such a minimal return for erecting yet another 
institution. I agree that hypothetically the National Theatre 
might be stimulating to me and other dramatists if a really free 
and new stage was built there: except that one doesn’t know 
what the context of power would be, and whether one would 
want to work in it. For example, the theatre that I most enjoy 
going to in London is the Mermaid, because the building has all 
the virtues that one demands of a playhouse. It’s comfortable, 
it’s hospitable, it has a simple excitement about it, and you feel 
that you’re in a place that has something to do with the 
twentieth century instead of being shut up in an Edwardian 
box. Technically, it’s interesting, too. But the fact that I enjoy 
going to the Mermaid and looking at that stage doesn’t neces- 
arily mean that I could see myself wanting — or being invited — 
to write for it. 

There’s a danger, too, that the Establishment of the 1960s 
may try to promote a synthetic version of the really new 
theatre, with all its teeth drawn. Safe, apparently high-minded 
middle-brow plays which make all the gestures but are really 
not very different from the old Shaftesbury Avenue models. 
We’ve seen some of those already: both eyes are on one side 
of the stag’s face, but it’s still the same Landseer product in 
disguise. At the moment most of the old-style commercial 
managers haven’t the talent or the imagination to construct a 
formula for themselves, however synthetic. They’re very worried 
about the pressures they feel bearing in on them, but for the 
most part they’re completely unable to respond to those 
pressures. One of the best things the English Stage Company 
has done is to make a new kind of management possible. 

What do I want for the theatre of the 1960s? First, decent 
conditions for people to work in, and decent theatres built by 
architects who know something about it. But what I would like 
most of all — although of course it’s not something you can 
legislate for — is to see artists in the theatre being allowed to 
play at their work. Everything has to be so serious and specific all 
the time, and people are continually under the pressure to 
improve on their last work, to do it perfectly every time, to 
create a success. The element of play seems to have gone out of 
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life, but artists should have the right to relax, to be frivolous, to 
indulge themselves in their work. The people who do it most 
obviously are painters. You can see very graphically the play 
in some of Picasso’s work, handling bits of newspapers and 
bottles with the frivolity of a deeply serious, dedicated, marvel- 
lous artist. I think we should all be allowed that kind of scope 
for a complete artistic freedom, so that sometimes we don’t have 
to please audiences or please critics or please anybody but 
ourselves. It’s possible to write for yourself and to write for a 
few people at the same time. It’s also possible to write for your- 
self and write for everybody. But it’s not my job as a dramatist to 
worry about reaching a mass audience if there is one, to make 
the theatre less of a minority art. So much of that, in any case, 
depends on other factors like new buildings with good restau- 
rants, service and other amenities. If you’re going to do what 
other people think or say you ought to do, it’s a waste of time. 
Ultimately, after all, the only satisfaction you get out of 
doing all this is the satisfaction you give yourself. 

I’m not particularly interested in the shapes of the new 
stages. Certain plays work in arena stages, and others don’t. I’ve 
seen a wonderful production of The Iceman Cometh, but Les 
Négres in the round doesn’t work at all. I myself have never felt 
tempted to write for that form. Somehow I’m just not attracted 
to it, and I have reservations about the open stage, too. In my 
plays I like to establish a kind of remoteness between the actors 
and the audience, which I only like to break at certain times, 
and I can do that in the picture-frame stage. It’s true that I 
felt restricted by it in The Entertainer, but one can find different 
ways of breaking out without using different stages. Although 
Look Back in Anger was a formal, rather old-fashioned play, I 
think that it broke out by its use of language — Harold Pinter 
does that now. Of course, the Royal Court as a building is 
cramping and inhibiting. It diminishes most plays, especially 
those on a bigger scale. For example, The Entertainer was much 
more successful at the Palace, which is a much bigger theatre. 
To some extent you’re inhibited by knowing that you’re writing 
for a specific stage, at least initially. But you can’t allow your- 
self to be too conscious of that, and think ‘Oh, I won’t do that 
because it can’t be done at the Court.’ You must go on and do 
it. Certainly, I don’t really visualize a picture-frame stage 
when I’m writing. If I think of anything, I think of a theatre 
that doesn’t exist, one that combines the intimacy of the Court 
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New Television Books 


BIS GRANADA PLAYS 


Plays by authors in the GRANADA TV ‘New Playwrights’ Series. 
Just published, Faber & Faber 15s. 


ABOUT TELEVISION 


by PHYLLIS LADYMAN 


How television works explained in colour pictures (for children— 
but grown-ups may learn from it too). 


‘With a maximum of coloured pictures and diagrams and a 
minimum of téxt, provides the best simple explanation one 
has seen...’ Times Literary Supplement 


Just published. Brockhampton Press 38, 6d. 


DISCOVERY 


15 television talks by some of Britain’s leading scientists, as transmitted 
in the GRANADA TY series for Science Sixth Forms, 


Coming shortly—order notw. Methuen 12s. 6d. 


The British Association/Granada 


GUILDHALL LECTURES 1960 


The Language of the Gene BY DR. GEORGE W. BEADLE 
Communicating With Caliban BY DR. i. J. EYSENCK 
The Human Receiving System BY LORD ADRIAN 


Coming shortly—order now. University of London Press Ltd. 4s. 6d. 


Just reprinted—rzo0,000 already sold 


HOW TV WORKS 


The technical story for non-technical people. 
Methuen 5s. 


Published in association with 


GRANADA TV 
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with the grandeur of a circus. I’d love to write something for a 
circus, something enormous and immense, so that you might 
get a really big enlargement of life and people. What’s so 
boring about television is that it reduces life and the human 
spirit. Enlarging it is something that the theatre can do best of 
all. 

That’s one reason why I’m not interested in writing for 
television. Economically, it has nothing to offer, considering 
the amount of work involved. And most of the people on the 
executive level are dim, untalented little bigots. They create 
a great mystique around the technicalities of television, which 
are really immensely simple. Anybody with any creative or 
imaginative sense can easily master them — or ignore them. But 
I enjoy film work. A certain amount of organizing activity has 
always appealed to me, and I find that it’s an outlet for those 
feelings. It gives me the illusion that I can do things, and I find 
that stimulating. But it’s still true that the theatre comes first 
for me, as a writer. As an actor? Well, I always enjoy acting, 
and if I were offered a really good part I’d be tempted. But I’ve 
never taken myself seriously as an actor, and neither has anyone 
else. It would really be a bit self-indulgent to do it any more! 
Of course, when I’m writing I see all the parts being played 
beautifully by me, to perfection! 

It’s difficult to pinpoint just how Luther started. It’s been 
brewing over a long period. I wanted to write a play about 
religious experience and various other things, and this happened 
to be the vehicle for it. Historical plays are usually anathema to 
me, but this isn’t a costume drama. I hope that it won’t make 
any difference if you don’t know anything about Luther 
himself, and I suspect that most people don’t. In fact the 
historical character is almost incidental. The method is 
Shakespeare’s or almost anyone else’s you can think of. I’ve 
already begun my next play, but I don’t want to talk about it 
now. I’m not really equipped to talk about what I’m doing and 
what I’ve done - especially about the things that are furthest 
away in time. I daren’t pick up a copy of Look Back nowadays. 
It embarrasses me. 
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Spring Plays 





JOHN OSBORNE Luther 


With this eagerly awaited full length play John Osborne 
breaks entirely new ground. 10/6 


A Subject of Scandal & Concern 


A play, specially written for television, about a young teacher 
imprisoned for blasphemy. 5/- 


JEAN GENET Deathwatch 


Bernard Frechtman’s translation of Haute Surveillance. The 
English text incorporates important alterations made during 
rehearsal in Paris in 1949. 5/6 


JACK GELBER The Connection 


“The most exciting new American play that off-Broadway has 
produced since the War.” - Kenneth Tynan. 10/6 


: 


MID-CENTURY DRAMA 


A survey of the English theatre today 
Laurence Kitchin 


“There can be no doubt that Mr Kitchin has rendered a 
valuable service to mid-century drama with a wise and witty 


book.” - Times Literary Supplement. Illus. 30/- 
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PLAYWRIGHTS’ 
POEMS 


REDBREAST IN THE SNOW (1936) 


On the indifferent snow that forms without a mood, 
Something of ourselves looks back at us 

As though a fragment of mirror stood in the snow; 
Disguised, tinily hidden in bunched feathers, 

An apple of a bird, but fearfully familiar 

On the indifferent snow; part of ourselves 

Peering into our faces: see it, see it! 

It is the old look. 


I saw Keats calling for a candle in 
The Hampstead room; and now the bird is gone, 
Gone without recognizing, a little afraid, 
Happier with the uninterested landscape. 
How shall we find ourselves on an inward bough, 
Or, finding, with what crumbs bring ourselves down? 
We hold the indifferent snow in our hands, but where 
Is the whistling twig ? 

CHRISTOPHER FRY 


AFTERNOON 


Summer twisted from their grasp 
After the first fever. 

Daily from the stews 

They brought the men. 

And placed a wooden peg 

Into the wound they had made, 
And left the surgery of skin 

To barbers and students. 


Some burrowed for their loss 
In the ironmonger’s bin, 
Impatient to reclaim, 

Before the journey start, 
Their articles of faith. 
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~ BERIOUT 
-— BRECHT pave 


VOLUME 1 consists of The Caucasian Chalk Circle, The Threepenny Opera, The Life of 
Galileo and The Trial of Lucul/lus. So far Brecht's name alone has been familiar— perhaps 
unduly familiar—to the English reader and theatregoer. Opportunities for seeing his 
plays performed in England have been slight, and available translations, scattered in 
anthologies and magazines, have seldom satisfied those who knew the original German. 
) This edition is an attempt to remedy matters by presenting the best available transla- 
tions of the chief plays, if necessary having new ones made. The texts are those of the 
latest German editions and Brecht's notes to the plays are included. A second volume, 


in preparation, will contain Mother Courage, The Good Woman of Setzuan, Puntila and 
St Joan of the Stockyards. 





25s 
i 
METHUEN'S MODERN PLAYS 

SHELAGH DELANEY A Taste of Honey 4s 
BRENDAN BEHAN The Hostage The Quare Fellow each, 3s 6d 
LORRAINE HANSBERRY a raisin in the sun 10s 6d 
f 4OHN ARDEN Serjeant Musgrave's Dance 3s 6d 
4OHN MORTIMER Lunch Hour and Other Plays 5s 
HAROLD PINTER The Caretaker, 3s 6d 
The Birthday Party and Other Plays 12s 6d 
A Slight Ache and Other Plays 12s 6d 
, EAN ANOUILH Traveller without Luggage 3s 6d 
Antigone Ss 6d 

Becket coming shortly 


36 Essex Street - Strand - London WC2 
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Some nosed about in the dirt, 
Deaf to the smell of heat 

And the men at the rubber pit, 
Who scattered the parts of a goat 
For their excitement and doubt. 





One blind man they gave 

A demented dog to sniff, 

A bitch that had eaten the loot. 

The dog, bare to his thought, ' 
Became his mastiff at night, 

His guardian the thief of his blood. 


HAROLD PINTER 


JOHNNY FINN 
(A Nursery Rhyme) 


Johnny Finn rode out one day 
In his four-wheel car along the broad highway. 
He saw a snowdrop white and gay: 

I want the snowdrop. 

Then he threw it away. 


Johnny Finn crawled on the floor 
Between the table and the door. 
He saw his mother’s cloak of grey. 
I want the cloak. 
Then he threw it away. 


Johnny Finn lay in his bed 
With yellow blankets round his head. 
He saw a black cat come in to play. 
I want the cat. 
Then he threw it away. 


Johnny Finn lived a life of pleasure, 
His hands reached out four ways for treasure. 
Silver and gold by night and day. 

I want all the long life: 

To throw it away. 


a 


JOHN ARDEN 
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‘drama books 


series issued by MacGibbon and Kee is rendering good 
service both to the theatre of the students’ curriculum and 
to the theatre in professional and amateur performance.’ 
Ivor Brown, Observer. 


Shaw on theatre 


‘An entirely Shavian blend of high spirits and provocation.’ Times Literary 
Supplement. 


...Sheer treasure-trove — a collection of theatrical prefaces, articles, 
letters, and odds-and-ends, all worth while because they all sizzle with 
Shavian wit.’ Alan Dent. 


9 Russian plays 


‘The remarkable development of Russian dramatic literature between the 
1830s and the turn of the century is demonstrated by these excellent 
translations of Gogol’s The Government Inspector, Ostrovsky’s The 
Storm, Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, Tolstoy’s The Power of Darkness and 
Gorky’s The Lower Depths. In his introduction, Mr Magarshack describes 
the influence of each playwright and the public reaction towards his 
work.’ John O’London’s. 


Jean Racine : 5 plays 


‘New translations, in blank verse, of Phaedra, Andromache, Berenice, 
Athaliah and Britannicus: of particular value to theatrical companies, 
professional and amateur, who have long lamented that there have been 
no Racine versions suitable for production; this gap is now closed.’ Daily 
Telegraph. 


Price: 18s each volume. Write for complete list to 
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‘New buildings and a hope of new status for the drama, a style of 
writing found and a style of acting lost’ — that is the pattern which 
Mr Laurence Kitchin found in the English theatre between 1956 
and 1959, and which he outlines in his richly rewarding Mid- 
Century Drama (Faber, 30s.) — a book ‘based on three years of inten- 
sive theatre-going, enquiry into managerial problems and discussion 
with interpretative artists’. Stressing the current dangers of a 
break with the traditions of classical acting and the wastage of our 
summit talent, he describes with keen relish the work of such great 
displaced virtuosi as Olivier (whose 1959 Coriolanus gets an excel- 
lent chapter on its own). Showing acute insight and expertise, Mr 
Kitchin unearths trends, analyses plays and — in the second part of 
his book — presents brief but revealing conversations with two dozen 
top people originally interviewed for The Times. 

In his close and almost devout analysis of The Plays of T. S. Eliot 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 28s.) Mr D. E. Jones provides a valuably 
lucid account of the developments from Sweeney Agonistes to The 
Elder Statesman, lighting up the layers of meaning (invisible to most 
members of any audience) with the help of illustrations from the 
poems. Loyally Mr Jones presents the plays as they are meant to be, 
abstaining from judgement from what they appear to be on the stage 
(has he, one wonders, ever seen a performance of The Elder States- 
man?); but by the end even this intelligent idolater releases a few 
doubts about the success of Mr Eliot’s experiments in camouflage. 
Stronger doubts are expressed by another admirer, Mr Sean Lucy, 
in 7. S. Eliot and the Idea of Tradition (Cohen & West, 25s.), of which 
about a fifth is concisely concerned with the author’s theatrical 
theory and practice. 

One supreme merit of Sonia Moore’s An Actor’s Training: the 
Stanislavski Method (Gollancz, 155.) is that it boils down the volumi- 
nous commentaries on and expositions of the great Russian’s 
wisdom — so often fogged with rhetorical jargon and abstraction — 
into clear, digestible prose. This brief book is written from long 
experience of the Moscow Arts under Stanislavski’s direction, and - 
as Sir John Gielgud says in his preface — it is ‘full of good and useful 
observations on the study and practice of acting’. 

In spite of the careful, compassionate detail of Mr J. C. Trewin’s 
study of Benson and the Bensonians (Barrie & Rockliff, 42s.), the bio- 
grapher never seems to penetrate the outer defences of the legendary 
Sir Frank and show us the inner man. But for all that, Mr Trewin 
builds up a portrait which is, by the declining end of the actor’s life, 
both impressive and poignant, and his book is packed with informa- 
tion and entertainment about a company which did so much, in its 
own ultra-English, empirical way to carry on the Shakespearian 
tradition outside London. It is easy to poke fun at Benson’s athletics 
and absurdities, but according to Monkhouse, he was ‘a great actor 
without being a good one’; Agate, too, ranked him among the great 
— ‘Benson’s ecstasy spoke to the ecstasy that is in every playgoer’; 
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while W. Bridges-Adams, who classifies him as ‘a star of the second 
magnitude’, extols him a ‘maker of players’. Sir Frank deserved a 
good biographer, and he has got one. 

Resolutely generous and immensely expert in his command of 
detail, Mr Trewin also provides a survey of The Turbulent Thirties , 
(Macdonald, 355.), a nostalgic panorama of bad, good and indifferent 
shows illustrated by nearly 140 photographs from the archives of 
Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson. From a decade of the 
theatre in which all kinds of talents were stirring (and suffocating), 
Mr Trewin picks up memories by the score and gives a personal 
stamp to a surprising number. . 

In his introduction to The Television Playwright (Michael Joseph, 
50s.) Donald Wilson reminds us that for millions of people through- 
out the country ‘television is the only theatre they have ever 
known or’, he adds grimly, ‘will ever know.’ It is, in fact, a ‘national 
theatre’ ; and this useful anthology presents ten of the plays especially 
written for it at the behest of the B BC Drama Department under 
Michael Barry, who has chosen these plays for print. There is some ’ 
good writing here for the medium, by a variety of first-class authors 
including Willis Hall, Nigel Kneale and John Mortimer, and The 
Television Playwright contains a great deal of interest not only for the 
viewer but for the student and the reader. Yet it leaves one un- 
convinced that intelligent, craftsmanlike jobs such as these have 
anything much to do with theatre — let alone National Theatre. 
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